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FOREIGN ARTICLES 
The steamer Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 
3d inst. having left Liverpool on the 19th ult. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Acadia arrived at Liverpool on the 14th, 
and the President on the 17th ult. 


There had been a furious gale of wind on the 
north east coast of Scotland, and many fishing ves- 
sels had been lost with all their crews. 


The harvest had been generally productive, and 
the grain had been gathered in most parts of the 
country in good order. 


No later advices from China or the East Indies. 
Cotton remained about the same. 


Lord Brougham had been ill, at Cale hill, in 
Kent, but was convalescent. 


The English papers mention the deaths of lieut. 
general Benjamin Gordon, at an advanced age, in 
Paris, Also, of admiral Edwards, an officer’ who 
distinguished himself during the revolutionary war, 
by capturing the American frigate Alliance in 1781, 
while he commanded the Atalante sloop of war.— 
He died at the age of 95. 


_ In Ireland, the repeal excitement seems increas- 
lng. No fewer than five of the Dublin aldermen 
had announced themselves as repealers. 


It is stated that on motion of Mr. J. O’Uonnell, 
the other day, at the repeal association, in Dublin, 
young lady was admitted, in whom he had a ‘deep 
Interest,”? namely, Miss Eliza O’Connell, his “fa- 
ther’s twenty-fourth grand child! The motion was 
leceived with loud cheers. | 


An axle-tree of one of the cars of the North Mid- 
land railway, on the 14th ult. broke, and threw 7 
Cars off the rails, killing several persons, and wound- 
Ing others, some mortally. 


Naval preparations.—The greatest activity pre- 
vails in the naval departments at Plymouth. ‘The 
Caleutta, 84, was commissioned on Friday week, 
by captain sir S. Roberts, C. B. The Bombay, 84, 
's ordered to be masted without delay; she is ex- 
jreiee to be commissioned immediately. The 
Nile, 92, the Clarence, 84, the Vengeance, 84, and 





the Foudroyant, 78, are ready for speedy coimmis- 
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5 the securities of the United States. 
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sioning. At Portsmouth there are at present noj justice. 


ships ordered for service, except the Britannia, 120. 
The queen, 110, is to bear the flag of sir E. Cod- 
rington, and is preparing for the purpose. 

[English paper. 

The London correspondent of the Boston Atlas 
writes on the 18th Sept. 

Since the departure of the last packet, things have 
continued to improve in this quarter of the world. 
The warlike rumors from France are daily dying 
away; in monetary affairs there is a general im- 
proveinent, a test of this is the rapid rise which has 
oer in the English funds during yesterday and 
to-day. 

There is no alteration in the London market for 
Nor during the 
last ten days has business in this line been done on 
an extensive scale, quotations being maintained at 
preceding rates, except a slight decline in bank 
shares. The principal circumstance, to be men- 
tioned at this time, is the arrival of considerable or- 
ders for stocks to be returned to the United States. 
The abundance of vie 4 reported in the latest pa- 
pers received, is said to be such as to have caused 
a speculation business in such securities, and these 
being at so low a point of depression that conside- 
rable profits may soon be expected to be realized. 
Should this demand for American securities, for re- 
turns, be continued to any considerable extent, the 
London market is almost sure to advance in conse- 
quence, as these operations willsbe viewed asa 
proof of the revival of monetary affairs throus-hout 
the United States. There are other circumstances 
favorable to a revival of the business in transatlan- 
tic securities, particularly the accounts which ar- 
rive of the increasing stability of the banking insti- 
tutions of the country through large accumulations 
of specie, for easy resumption of cash pay:nents at 
the appointed time. 

The importation of foreign merchandise continue 
to be very small, and the exportations of cotton and 
flour so large, as to be rapidiy reducing the mercan- 
tile balances in the various European states. The 
crops of the present season are also estimated as 
very much larger than those of 1839, which still 
further must increase the stability of the country, 
and the next president being now almost ascertain- 
ed to be a man of more rational views of monetary 
affairs, confirms the probability that a great revival 
of the American trade may be looked for in the 
course of a few months froin the present time. 

The weather has continued variable since last 
packet. There have been violent storms in the 
north of England and in Scotland, lasting from 24 
to 36 hours, with a subsequent rapid diminution of 
temperature in every instance. ‘The reports from 
the agricultural counties continue to be favorable, 
and the harvest is going forward every where with 
the prospect of at least average crops being secured, 
inconsequence of which the markets for wheat and 
flour are become dull, but not materially on the 
whole lower. The duty on foreign wheat advanced 
yesterday to 10s. 8d. per quarter, and to 6s. 3d. per 
barrel of flour of 196 lb. The general opinion of 
the corm marketis that the prices will range at the 
present rate throughout the ensuing year, not ex- 
traordinarily high, nor yet very low; the duty fluc- 
tuating between 10s. 5d. and Is. per quarter—as the 
markets may be influenced by the varying qualities 
of the wheat of the present year. The business of 
London is very much limited by the absence of ca- 
pitalists on autumnal excursions. 

The hop crop is exceedingly short, and prices 
range very high in consequence. On the whole 
there is little of importance in a commercial point 
of view to be added to former accounts. 

The New York Herald professes to have a private 
letter four bours later in date than the above, giving 
the substance of a third edition of the London ‘Times 
as follows: 

“London, Friday night, Sept. 18th. 

“We have been in a state of the utmost suspense 
during the week, and we cannot tell for even an 
hour what aspect the eastern question may assume. 
At present the French people are most violent in 
their denunciations, and have not at all softened 
down in their acrimonious feeling. The Parisian 
papers continue sending forth their manifestos 
against England; and represent the conduct of the 
British government as being utterly at variance 





with all recegnised principtes of national honor and 





This, remember, is the French version, 
ours is a different one, although I donot hesitate to 
say that it is to be wished that England had shaped 
her course rather differently in some respects. 
However there is nothing to justify the present 
conduct of our French neighbors, and they may 
probably have cause deeply to deplore the headlong 
course they are pursuing.”’ 

This intelligence is corroborated by the tone and 
statements of the other London and Paris prints. 
Weare more than ever persuaded of the strong pro- 
bability that a war will break out in the east, 

A large failure of a Hebrew house had taken 
place in London, of £400,000 sterling, arising from 
stock speculations. 

Treaty of commerce between France and England. 
Paris, Sept. 26. We are enabled to state, that the 
British and French commissioners have brought to 
a close their negotiations for a treaty of commerce 
between Great Britain and France, and that it con- 
tains several clauses highly favorable to British ma- 
nufactures. The very few points which may be 
considered open are mere technicalities, of no im- 
portance whatever, and which cannot by possibility 
be made the subject of any discussion affecting 
either the principle or the details of the treaty. 
But for the unpleasant difference which have arisen 
on the eastern question, the treaty would have al- 
ready received the signature of M. Thiers. His 
motives for not signing it under such circumstances 
will be understood; but Mr. Porter remains in 
Paris, and there appears to be an understanding that 
the treaty will be signed the moment the political 
horizon shall have brightened up. ‘The announce- 
ment of signature will then be regarded as a strong 
indication of the resumption of harmonious inter- 
course between the two nations. 

[ Galigani’s Messenger. 

‘Amid all the turmoil of foreign politics, and fall of 
the continental funds, American securities have 
risen, Ohio 1033 state of New York 99. City of 
New York 924. If there occurs a war, American 
stock will be the favorite investment. Even with 
this partial advantage, every well wisher to the ge- 
neral good of society throughout the world, will ra- 
ther wish for the permanence of a pacific aspect of 
affairs. 

FRANCE. 

We abridge the following intelligence from Paris ° 
“e to the 16th from the London Times of the 18th 
ult. 


We have received by express the Paris papers of 
Tuesday, with our usual correspondence. 

The ministerial journals appear to have been in- 
structed to abstain, for one day at least, from refe- 
rence to the eastern question, and in lieu of it to 
direct all their attention to the new position of 
Spain. 

The Moniteur publishes an advertisernent for 
tenders to supply, for the use of the dockyards of 
Brest, Toulon, Rochefort, Cherbourg and lV’Orient, 
2,400 tonsof hemp. ‘The Presse states, that the 
reserves of the conscription for the years 1834 and 
1835 are positively to be called out, and that acon- 
tract had been signed forthe purchase of a vast 
number of horses. But it adds, ‘that it must not 
be concluded from these facts that the government 
considers war as imminent.” 

“Thus it will be seen,” say our private letters, 
“that every thing looks warlike, while every well 
informed man is convinced, that if no uatoward ac- 
cident occur, that disaster will even yet be avert- 
ed.” 

That such was the opinion on the Bourse on 
Tuesday is evident from the considerable improve- 
ment which took place in the public funds on that 
day, and which was to the extentof 5 per cent.a 
circumstance the more surprising, as, with the 
exception of an article in the Constitutionel, which 
averred that “the king of Prussia was endeavoring 
to bring about a remodelling or a modification of 
the treaty of London, so as to admit that France 
should become a party to it,” nothing appeared in 
the journals to change the face of affairs. In re- 
peating once more that “the impression in the best 
informed quarters that there would be no war,” 
our Paris correspondent admits the *‘possibility that 
Mehemet Ali might, in a fit of desperation, order 
Ibrahim to advance, or take such other steps as 
would render French intervention necessary, and 








so originate a general war. He adds, however, 
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‘that admiral Hugon, who arrived at Vourla on the 
26th of August, had, in order to prevent.the too 
probable o¢currence of quarrels, at such a junc- 
ture, between the officers of the two fleets, forbid- 
den al communication between the French and 
British ships of war.” 

The Courier Francais mentions, that on Tuesday 
the British charge d’affaires was to communicate 
the treaty of the 15thof July to the French go- 
vernment, the ratifications having been all exchang- 
ed. This statement is, however, positively contra- 
dicted in our private letters. 

The Moniteur states the extracrdinary fact, that 
“on Sunday and Monday last the sums drawn from 
the savings banks of Paris amounted to 1,775,000 
francs while the lodgments on Monday were 
only 442,297f.” This is, however, we are .as- 
sured, rather ascribable to the desire to purchase in 
the funds at the then depressed price of stock, 
than to the extension of the panic to the depositors. 

‘The Constitutionel and the Courier Francais re- 
spectively deplore the revolutionary proceedings 
which have recently taken place in Spain, and call 
upon the French government to lend its support to 
the queen in resistance of the rebellious munici- 
palities of the capital and other great cities, and of 
the correspondent treason of Espartero. 

The Journal des Debats says that the present 
movement of British troops in the Mediterranean 
is not to be attributed to any hostile expedition 


against Mehemet Ali, but is merely an exchange. 


of some regiments who have completed their period 
of service, and are about to be relieved; it consi- 
ders that the amount of troops at present in Great 
Britain would not be sufficient to enable the Bri- 
tish government to undertake any expedition with- 
out making an application to parliament. The 
Debats likewise observes, that the improvement in 
the funds on ‘Tuesday arose from purchases made 
by person who have, or are about to draw depo- 
sites out of the savings banks, which is proved by 
the fact that the purchases in the five per cents. 
made on Tuesday were conditioned to be accepted 
on Friday next, the day on which the savings bank 
is open for refunding the amount of deposites. 

he postscript of our Paris letter of Wednesday 
announces, on the authority of advices from Malta 
of the 5tb inst. that count Walewski had submitted 
to Mehemet Ali a plan for adjusting his differences 
with the sultan, which the viceroy had acceded to. 
The count had immediately left for Constantinople, 
with the intention of presenting the same project to 
the sultan, through the medium of M. de Pontois. 
Mehemet Ali was believed to have declared that be 
would content himself with the possession of Syria 
duriug his life. 

SPAIN. 

Spain is once more in a state of revolution. The 
people, through the municipal officers and army, 
through its chiefs, have demanded the repeal of the 
Jaw on municipal councils, the disinissal of winis- 
ters, and the convocation of the cortes. The queen 
regent has refused compiiance. She must submit, 
for the nation is nearly unanimous. Throughout 
Germany and Italy the governments are preparing 
for war. ‘Throughout the late French Rhenish pro- 
vinces and Italy, the people are prepared for a re- 
volt on the first appearance of the tri-colored flag 
on the frontier. Still the best informed rely on the 
continued maintenance of peace. 

RUSSIA. 

The emperor of Russia has had a grand review of 
a portion of his troops, to the number of 58,000 
nen, composed of artillerymen, infantry and caval- 
1ry—a number of American citizens, were present, 
among whom were major Barker, capt. Morreaux, 
major Wade, now on a tour of inspection of the 
different foundries of Europe by order of the United 
States government. 

AFFAIRS IN THE EAST. 

A letter from Paris says—Nothing further of any 
importance has transpired on the eastern question, 
but the state of the stock market fully bears out 
the assurance that we shall have no war this time, 
although it is impossible to fix the date of the re- 
storation of good feeling between the other great 
powers and France, or to say that no accident will 
occur to defeat our hopes for the continuance of 
peace. Stocks up 5 per cent. in Paris on 16th of 
September, next day another rise of 13. There is 
every sign of preparation for war in the meantime. 
Cannon, wagons, cainp furniture, iinplements, arms, 
clothing, in short all the material of war are in pro- 
gress of manufacture or of completion for the field, 
with an activity of which none, who do not witness 
it can form an idea. The troops are drilled thrice 
aday. Similar efforts are made in respect of the 
navy. There is a very strong anti-British feeling 
manifested on every occasion throughout the coun- 
try, but this is probably limited to a class whose 
weight consists rather in their numbers than in- 


fluence. One hundred millions of francs are plac- 
ed at the disposal of the minister of war to raise 
“defensive works round Paris” as the ministerial 
papers term them, but for empbastilling that city, as 
the republicans aver. 

Notwithstanding all this display, it is almost im- 
possible to conceive that war can be seriously con- 
templated. The coalesced powers .must have known 
that France would not concur in it ere they signed 
the quadruple treaty, yet they made no effort what- 
ever to increase their respective fleets or armies, 
until the French press raised the alarm of war, 
which bas continued now these six weeks. 

Latest accounts from the Levant, state that the 
English had commenced the blockade of Alexan- 
dria, on the Ist of September. The French fleet 
sailed from Vourla for that destination on or about 
29th ultimo. A campaign is therefore possible, 
though the commanding officers are strictly pro- 
hibited giving any occasion for quarrel. Still there 
may, unhappily, arise a case in which this pacific 
injunction may be disregarded, and then we shall 
have a general war. Of this Mehemet Ali is aware. 
Will he continue to resist? That is the whole ques- 
tion and turning point. His old and deadly enemy, 
Kosrew pasha, late grand vizer, has been sirang- 
led at Constantinople for treasonable practices. He 
was a devoted tool of Riajua, and in secret con- 
nexion with the ex-janissaries. His removal may 
pave the way for the reconciliation of Mehemet 
with the porte. 


A letter from Constantinople, published in the 
Gazette of Leipsic, states, that the Turkish fleet 
which had sailed from Constantinople under the or- 
ders of commodore Walker had on board 25,000 
muskets and 1,250,000 cartouches. It likewise 
mentions that the Ottoman porte has despatched a 
courier to Rome to request his holiness the pope to 
give orders to the patriarch of Lebanon to exhort 
the populations of Syria to observe obedience to 
the sultan. If the pope acceded to this request, 
there would very soon be 60,000 men under arms 
in Syria. 

The intelligence from Alexandria of the 30th ult. 
confirms our previous accounts, that the pasha of 
Egypt was resolutely bent on resisting the measures 
which may be adopted by the four powers. Count 
Walewski, perceiving that there no longer remaia- 
ed any hope of an amicable arrangement, had left 
for Vourla, in the expectation of finding the French 
squadron there. The fleet had, however, previous- 
ly quitted its anchorage, having been joined by the 
Lriton, having on board rear admiral Hugon. Its 
destination was not known. Our private letters state 
that up to the Ist inst. the pasba had refrained from 
acts of retaliation, though several Egyptian vessels 
had been sequestered by admiral Stopford. 


Our private correspondence from Alexandria, dat- 
ed the 27th ult. states that on that day the ten days 
given to the viceroy to reply to the notification of 
the treaty of London had expired, and that the four 
consuls, accompanied by Rilat bey, had waited on 
Mehemet Ali, and that the conference only lasted 
three minutes and a half. Rifat bey wished to speak 
but Mehemet Aliinterrupted him, and said that there 
was nothing more to be said, that he ought to know 
his intentions, and that was sufficient. The English 
consul then wished to speak, but Mehemet Ali in- 
terrupted him, and told him that he did not wish to 
hear any thing, because his determination was fix- 
ed, and that the other powers might do what they 
pleased. Mehemet Ali then began to walk with ra- 
pid strides, and the consuls retired. 


The viceroy had ordered an immense ease filled 
with anchors to be sunk at the entrance of the old 
harbor (brigs or corvetts alone can enter the har- 
bor), so that his fleet is secure against any attack. 
The steamboat Syria bad brought M. Hourse, the 
late French consul at Beyrout, and his family. Sir 
M. Montefiore and M. Cremieux had presented a 
petition praying for the pardon of the Jews at Da- 
mascus, which petition had been signed by several 
consuls, It is said that the Jews had acknowledg- 
ed their guilt. id 


A letter from Alexandria, dated the Ist inst. pub- 
lished in the Toulonnais, states, that ‘‘the blockade 
of that port by the combined British and Austrian 
fleets bad no effect on the viceroy’s determination, 
which still continued inflexible. His plan was ge- 
nerally approved of, and every Egyptian joined hear- 
tily in assisting in the defensive measures adopted. 
Mehemet Ali is the idol of the population, whom 
he has rescued from slavery, and the success of the 
viceroy is considered cestain if France opposes the 
unjust wllimatum of the allied powers.” 

The despatches forwarded by the papin to the 
French government are of great importance, and of 
a nafure to give another turn of affairs. Lis gene- 
rally believed that those despatches will induce the 





. EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

Mehemet Ali’s civilization. Much has been sai, 
and written concerning the enlightened policy of 
Mehemet Ali in introducing civilization and usefy) 
arts inte the countries under his sway. An Englis) 
traveller writing in the London Sun of the 3d jp. 
stant, declares that this boasted civilization CONSistg 
more in report than in reality. The establishment, 
in Egypt which seem to indicate improvement, suc}, 
as polytechnic schools, schools of medicine and ge, 
neral instruction, manufactories, &c, are under the 
direction of foreigners, chiefly Frenchmen, and ty 
these travellers are taken as to specimens of what 
is going on in the country. The enterprise and ep. 
ergy of Mehemet Ali prompt him to seize upon 
every thing that may be made available, not for the 
amelioration of the people’s condition but for the 
strengthening of his own power, and for this pur. 
pose foreign arts and establishments are brought into 
the country. To lighten the burdens of his subjects, 
to alieviate their sufferings, to elevate their conditioy 
—these not objects of his policy. 


The real state of things in Egypt can be seen only 
by travelling through the country, but some idea 
may be forined from a statement of some of thie op. 
pressive laws which are enforced upon the unhap 
people with as much rigor by Mehemet Alias the 
were by any of his predecessors. The whole of 
the land belongs to the pasha, and he has,an abso. 
lute monopoly of every thing that is grown in the 
country. The people who cultivate the ground are 
supplied with seed, corn, cotton, &c. and of the pro. 
duce of the soil seventy five per cent. goes to the 
pasha—the remainder is left with the laborers with 
the privilege on the part of the pasha to take it ata 
price fixed by himself, to be afterwards re-sold at a 
higher price.—With the poor pittance allowed them 
in this manner, the people are obliged to pay a ca. 
pitation tax, and this is levied not according to the 
real number of people in a village but according to 
the number at which it is rated on the government 
books. If atown becomes half depopulated by con- 
scription or other means, the remnant of the inha- 
bitants are compelled to pay the full quéta. This 
is enforced by the bastinado. Besides the capitation 
tax, there is a tax on date trees, on water wheels, 
used for drawing water from the Nile to irrigate the 
land, and on every article of daily and domestic use. 
Finally to complete the measure of tyranny aud op- 
pression there is the corvee in continual action—a 
custom by which the poor fellahs are liable to be 
seized for public works, for the transport of the bag- 
gage of the troops, or any other government service 
—and this without pay. In constructing the canal 
from Alexandria to the Nile, Mehemet Ali collected 
together 15¢,090 men fromm all parts of the country, 
and compelled them to excavate with ‘their hands, as 
tools were scarce. 


In time of war a conscription is in force. An or- 
deris given to the chief of a district to furnish a 
certain number of men; these he seizes like wild 
beasts wherever he can find them. They are chain- 
ed and sent forward to the pasha’s order. Thie na- 
tives of the country are rarely employed in any ol- 
fice of trust. The government places are filled by 
Turks. ‘In short,” says the traveller to whom we 
have referred, “the worst features of the Marnaluke 
and Turkish rules are still in aetive operation; but 
the method of applying them is inuch more ingeni- 
ous, and the boasted civilization of Mehemet Ali 
amounts to this—that being beyond doubt a man of 
extraordinary talents, he knows how to bring into 
play the recources of the country better than his 
predecessors did, but, like them, entirely for his own 
interests, and without any reference to the well be- 
ing of the people; and that with the aid ofhis Euro- 
pean instruments he has, if I may say so, applied 
the serew with a inaster hand, and squeezed from the 
wretches under his sway the very last drop of their 
blood.”* 


The insurrection in Syria which lately broke out 
was caused by the introduction of the Egyptian sys- 
tem of oppression into Syria—the people of this 
latter country not having been aceustomed to the 
yoke which use has made familar to the people of 
Egypt. [ Balt. Amer. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Valparaiso papers to the 16th of July, have been 
received by the ship Natchez, at New York. The 
Journal of Commerce contains a sketch of the mes- 
sage transmitted to the Chilian congress, which was 
then in session. ‘This document states that the re- 
venue of Chili for the past year appears to have 





been $2,289,108 
And the expenditures about 1,700,000 
Leaving a surplus of $589,108 


of which about.200,000 have been remitted to Eng- 
land on account of the interest due to the bond 
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New custom house stores are erecting in Valpa- 
raiso. which will cause an outlay of $100,000; the 


| yest of the surplus will be expended in further pay- 


ments to the a bond holders, and internal 
improvements. he army has been reduced to 
1,600 men, but the militia form a very considerable 
well organized and well disciplined body of troops. 

Areduction has also taken place in the navy, 
which is now composed of a new and powerful 
frigate of the first class, anc a few small vessels, 

tis satisfactory to see from the vice president’s 
address, that the long deferred claims of American 
citizens are at last in a fair way of being adjusted 
and paid. 
MEXICO. 

We have advices from Mexico to the Ist, and 
from the capital to» the 15th August. Government 
appears to be strengthening its position as much as 

ssible. Arista, the central general, is again on 
fis march. Much confusion and discord are said to 
prevail among the federalists—but our accounts are 
from central papers. Arista has been joined by 
some 8300 or 400 Nacogdoches and Labaer Indians. 
A despatch from Arista announces his intention to 
march to the Rio Grande. The Texian squadron 
had appeared off the bar of the Rio Bravo, and an 
attack was feared. Much sickness prevailed among 
the forces of Arista. 

TEXAS. 

The Galveston Daily Courier of the 29th August 
mentions the arrival ef a sloop from Campeachy, 
with commodore Rebeau of the federal Mexican 
navy, on board. The Texian fleet was at Cam- 
peachy, and amicable intercourse existed between 
the offivers of the fleet and those of the federal 
Mexican government. According to the report of 
commodore Rebeau, Urrea had been driven out of 
the city, but was fortifying himself outside, to make 
a determined resistance. This is in contradiction 
to the last advices received in this city, which stated 
that a treaty had been concluded between the two 
parties, in virtue of which the federalists had eva- 
cuated the capital, and that Urrea had resigned the 
command, and had withdrawn to some distance. 
Contradictory reports constitute no novel feature 
in Mexican intelligence. 

Colonel Burleson has resigned his command of 
the Ist regiment of infantry, and Wm. G. Cooke 
has been appointed his successor. Captain Howard 
has been promoted to the rank of major, and is ex- 
pected to proceed against the Cumanches imme- 
diately. We learn, says the Galveston Courier, 
that general Houston pursued the Indians, after his 
engagement with them on Plumb creek, till his 
horses tired, and he was compelled to abandon the 
pursuit. He returned to Austin,and has been very 
illever since his return. The last accounts repre- 
sent him to be convalescent, though his health is 
very bad. Colonel Cooke is about to start with two 
coimpanies under his command to lay off the military 
road from Nacogdoches to the Nueces river. 

Later. By the schooner Henry, captain Alden, 
from Matagorda, we have few days later intelligence 
from Texas. The army under gener! Felix Hous- 
ton, had recaptured one thousand horses and mules 
loaded with the plunder of Linnville. The pursuit 
of the Indians by the Texians wasahotone. The 
Savages were alarmed, and were scattering in every 
direction. A force of about four hundred of the 
brave Texians had succeeded in getting between 
the Cumanches and the mountains, to cut off their 
retreat, while a much larger number Were pressing 
on in the rear, with the ardent hope of cutting them 
off entirely. Seventy-four were reported to have 
been killed and a nuinber taken prisoners. It was 
ascertained to be true, that Mrs. Crosby, captured 
by the Indians at Linnville, had since been killed 
by them. [N. O. Bulletin. 

Galveston is quite healthy. ‘The quarantine laws 
are rigidly enforced. 

CANADA. 

Information has been received in town that the 
governor general has fixed on Toronto as the place 
Where the united legislature will bold its meetings 
during the first session of four years. We learn that 
the government isin treaty with the honorable sir A. 
N. McNab for a lease of Dundurn castle, near Ha- 
nilton, as a residence for his exceilency the governor 
general, { Montreal Herald. 

Fire at Quebec. Three stores, three taverns, 
three hotels and five dwelling houses were destroy- 
ed on the 30th ultimo—damage estimated at 120,000 
dollars. The fire originated in the wholesale to- 
bacco warehouse of J. H. Josephs & Co. Napoleon 
Wharf, by a spark from asteam boat. The Victoria 
house itself, erected four years ago at great expense 
by Mr. George Arnold, was entirely consumed. 

Mr. A. McGrotty, jr. of New Brunswick, fell 
from the roof of a house on which he was pouring 
Water, and so severely fractured his skull that he is 
hot expected to survive. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. John V. 
Ingersoll, register of the land offce at Mineral Point, 
iskonsin, vice John P. Sheldon, removed. 
Howell A. Hobbs, to be deputy postmaster at 
Jackson, in the state of Mississippi, in place of John 
R. Chiles, removed. 





CONVENTION OF TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

Notice to the tobacco planters throughout the United 
States. By a resolution of the general convention 
of tobacco planters held in the city of Washington 
in May last, their president was authorised and em- 
powered to re-assemble the convention whenever in 
his judgment their interest might seem to require 
it; and the committees in their circular address to 
the planters having suggested the 15th day of De- 
cember next as a suitable day for the re-assembling 
of the same; in virtue then of the resolution refer- 
red to and in concurrence with the views of the 
committee, the 15th day of December next is hereby 
fixed upon and appointed as the day of said meet- 
ing in the city of Washington—And as it is deemed 
of the utmost importance that the convention when 
assembled should be as full as possible, it is respect- 
fully and most earnestly recommended, that the 
planters throughout the tobaceo growing states, 
hold, in their respective counties, conventions, as 
early in October as may be, for the purpose of choos- 
ing delegates to represent them in conformity to 
this notice. SAML. SPRIGG, president. 

Sepiember 26th, 1840. 

The Baltimore American says, “It is highly de- 
sirable that something be done efficiently during the 
approaching session of congress on the subject of 
the tobacco trade, so as to relieve that interest from 
the very onerous burdens which now oppress it.— 
The meetings which have been held heretofore by 
the planters have resulted in good, as they have been 
the means of calling attention to the existing re- 
strictions, enormous and unjust a3 they are, which 
foreign nations have imposed upon American to- 
bacco. By continuing the active exertions so aus- 
piciously begun, we may hope that some effectual 
remedy will be devised which shall place the to- 
bacco interest upon a favorable footing and insure a 
fair market for the article. Mr. JeENtrER’s remarks 
at the last meeting of the convention may be re- 
garded, we presume, as expressive of the general 
sense of the planters as to the proper course to be 
pursued. ; 

The political excitement which prevailed at the 
last session of congress so as to exclude from consi- 
deration many subjects of real importance to the 
country, will be so far subdued, we hope, when the 
national legislature assembles again, as to allow ofa 
calm and dispassionate examination of the present 
condition of the tobacco trade. This being had, we 
cannot doubt that prompt measures will be taken to 
restore it to that bases of reciprosity which it is the 
policy of the country to establish in all the branches 
of its trade with foreign nations.” 





Ex cotitector ANpREws. Inthe U.S. district 
court, at Boston, on Thursday, the United States 
obtained a verdict for $921 93, against Asa An- 
drews, ex-collector of Ipswich, and his sureties.— 
‘This sum was retained by him upon his leaving the 
office several years ago. As an offset he claimed 
some $7,000 of the U. States for various alleged 
extra services; but the jury did not sustain his off- 
set. 





SALE OF FORFEITED cLoTHs. The U. States 
marshal sold at the Masonic Hall, Philadelphia, on 
Wednesday, 739 pieces of broad-cloths and cassi- | 
meres forfeited to the United States for a breach of 
the revenue laws some time since. It is supposed 
the sales will amount to $50,000. The terms of 
sale were cash, in funds receivable at the United 
States treasury. 


ImMpoRTED Liquors. The Journal of Commerce 
says, the quantity of ardent spirits and wines im- 
ported intothe United States from foreign countries 
in each of the last six commercial years, ending 50th 
September, is as follows: 


Spirits. Wine. 
In 1839 3,802,718 6,573,219 
1838 3,092,776 4,349,121 
1837 2,672,228 6,350,444 
1836 3,524,288 7,582,578 
1835 3,394,439 6,525,310 
1834. 2,611,354 5,139,063 


It appears from this statement, which we have 
derived from official documents that the aes tt 
tion of spirits last year was larger than in eit 
the five proceeding years; and of wines, rather 
But within the period men- 


above the average. 
tioned, there has been a great diminution in the 





quantity of spirits manufactured in this country. 


er of 


ForEIGN AGENT. Among the passengers who 
sailed for Europe, in the steampacket Brilish Queen 
on Thursday last was Mr. Krehmer, secretary of 
the Russion legation, on a visit to his own country, 
after a residence amongst us for many years in his 
public capacity, in which, as well as by his person- 
al merit ‘and intellectual qualities, he has secured 
general esteem and such friendly sentiments as in- 
duce the hope that his absence will be but of short 
duration. [ Nat. Inteligencer. 
RUMORED DEFALCATION. It was stated here 
last week, says the Memphis Enquirer, by a gentle- 
man just from Arkansas, that capt. Collins, the dis- 
bursing agent at Little Rock, had proven a defaulter 
to a very large amount—rumor says $300,000 or 
$400,000. Captain Collins is, we believe, now at 
Washington city. 
[ St. Louis ‘Daily Bulletin,” of Sep. 10. 


NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY. 

We ask attention to the scorching letter copied 
from the Boston Atlas, in which Mr, Cushing dis- 
sects the report, and portrays the character of that 
successful but iinpudent humbug, the ci-devant self- 
styled U. S. geologist—now British commissioner, 
to make out a case for Great Britain against the U. 
States, in the case of the disputed boundary. 

THE NORTHEASTERN BOUNDARY QUESTION. 

From the Boston Atlus. 
, Boston, 11th Sept. 1840. 

Dear sir: Have you read the late Mudge and 
Featherstonhaugh report, on the northeastern boun- 
dary question? If not, [ commend to you, as a very 
inviting subject for the critical dissecting knife. 

This report is a folio of 57 pages, about two-thirds 
part of which consists of a, political disquisition, 
and the residue a brief geographical memoir, fol- 
lowed by a summary view of the pretended facts 
adduced, and conclusions reached, by the commis- 
sioners, 

It is understood that the document is, in chief, 
the composition of one of the commissioners, J. W. 
Featherstonhaugh. 

This individual, a British subject, never, I be- 
live, naturalized in the United States, was, never- 
theless, employed, for a large compensation, to make 
sundry geographical surveys of portions of the west, 
in behalf of the United States government. Mr, 
Featherstonhaugh’s account of these surveys, pub- 
lished at the time by congress, is equally distin- 
guished for its bombastic style, for its inflated pre- 
tensions to science, and for shallow suparheialit?, 
in fact. On the strength of this commission, how- 
ever, Mr. Featherstonhaugh assumed the title of 
‘United States geologist,” a title, so faras I am 
informed, unknown to the laws, and which no more 
belonged to him than it did to any one of the score 
or two of officers of the army, and others, who bave 
been from time to time employed in topographical 
or geological surveys under the authority of the go- 
vernment. Rejoicing in this high sounding title, 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh flourished for some seasons 
at Washington, in all the pride of place. Buteven 
then, whilst acting in this public capacity, in the 
employ of the United States, his conduct was mark- 
ed and remarked on at the time, for more devotion 
to the British minister, than to the government he 
professedly served. He seemed to be very little ob- 
servant of the poet’s injunction: 

Be sure you are off with the old love, 
Before you are on with the new. 

Or rather, he imitated Sir John Falstaff’s com- 
prehensive taste, in paying court at the same time 
to both of the *‘Wives of Windsor;” and perhaps 
with the same disinterested indifference as to which 
of them would turn out to be the most profitable 
“speculation.” 

When it was first known in America, that this 
individual (with col. Mudge), was appointed by the 
British government, to explore and survey the dis- 
puted territory in the north east, the intelligence 
was received with universal surprise. On the one 
hand, the inhabitants of the British provinces were 
slow to believe their cause safe in the custody of 
the **United States geologist.”” On the other hand, 
those of the people of the United States, who knew 
any thing of the individual, saw that such a double 
traitor was the very man, of all others, to be relied 
upon to mystify the northeastern boundary question, 
by systematic falsification of argument or fact, and 
thus to earn the approbation of his new masters in 
England, by the hearty good will of his endeavors 
to injure his old masters in the United States. 

And the result has proved the correctness of these 
anticipations. I do not believe that there can be 
found a more impudently disingenuous state paper, 
one more elaborately deceptive, alike in its state. 
nents of facts, or in its conclusions, to dishioner the 





annals of moderu diplomacy. 
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Of the many pregnant proofs of this, which I 
might select from the “report,” I wili exhibit to 
you one by way of example, not only because it is 
characteristic of the whole document, but because 
it is the turning point in the controversy between 
the two governments. 

You know that the great geographical problem to 
be solved is, to determine (in the words of the trea- 
ty of Paris), the “highlands which divide those 
rivers that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, 
from those that fall into the Atlantic ocean.”” These 
words occur twice in the treaty description of the 
northeastern boundary. 

The United States claim that such highlands ex- 
ist; that they ran in adireciion northeastwardly and 
southwestwardly, forming on their northerly side 
the basin of the St. Lawrence, and of “those rivers 
that empty themselves into the St. Lawrence;” and 
falling off on their southerly side, towards the sources 
of those rivers which flow into the Bay of Fundy, 
Passamaquoddy bay, Penobscot bay, and other bays 
of the Atlantic ocean. In the region of these bigh- 
lands, as the United States contend, is to be found 
also the “northwest angle of Nova Scotia; which 
the treaty makes to be the noriheast angle of the 
state of Maine. 

That such “highlands” exist in that region, is 
distinctly admitted in Featherstonhaugh’s report.— 
He calls it a belt of elevated land. He speaks of it 
as an “elevated country, along the crest of which 
* * various hills, with occasional peaks are seen, 
much separated from each other, but once probably 
were united in a continuous, irregular curved line, 
tending northeasterly to southwesterly.” Indeed it 
would have been idle for him to deny the existence 
of these highlands in that section of country, since 
their existence is obviously a matter of sheer phy- 
sical necessity; they forining the linge des versants 
of the basin of the St. Lawrence. 

Nor can it be denied that in that region, and far 
north of the main stream of the St. John, is the 
‘northwest angle’ of the British province of No- 
va Scotia. Mr. Buller, in the Westminster Review, 
fully admits this; so fully, indeed, that he distinetly 
iinputes it to his own government as a piece of un- 
wise and injudicious bad faith, to have endeavored 
throughout the past negotiations to conceal and cover 
up this notorious fact. All the commissions of the 
British provincial governors, all the legislative and 
judicial proceedings of the provinces themselves, 
recognise the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, as a 
fixed legal point, near the head of the river Risti- 
gouche, and far north of the river St. John. 

From all this, the inference in favor of the pre- 
tensions of the United States, would seem to be ir- 
responsible. But the effect of it is to give to the 
United States a gore of land north of the St. John, 
which the British government think it desirable to 
their interests to possess. Accordingly, during the 
negotiations at Ghent, not claiming this gore of 
land as theirs, they labored strenuously, though un- 
successfully, to buy it of the United States. Failing 
in this attempt, they some years afterwards, first set 
up a claim to itas theirs; a claim unjust in its urigin, 
arrogant in its prosecution and which has more than 
once seriously endangered the peace of the United 
States. ~ 

The British government is induced to desire the 
tract of land in question, because it lies inlerposed 
between the previnces of New Brunswick and (late) 
Lower Canada. It is precisely as if the United 
States, in order to straighten our boundary and 
stregthen our frontier, should lay claim to that por- 
tion of Upper Canada, which separates Michigan 
from New York. 

To give color to its claim, it has been the first ob- 
ject of the British government, to remove the north- 
east angle of Maine, from the north to the south of the 
river St. John. 

In undertaking to do this, they nullify and reject 
all that part of the treaty description of the line 
which speaks of the northwest angle of “Nova Sco- 
tia. 

They nullify and reject, also, all that part of the 
treaty description which exacts highlands adjoining 
the St. Lawrence and iis tributary rivers, and consti- 
tuting the linge des versants. 

And to escape the force of these requisitions of 
the treaty, they stand upon this one solitary petty 
quibble, namely, tiat whereas the St. John flows 
immediately into the Bay of Fundy, therefore it is 
not a river of “those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean,” though in the same breath they themselves 
contend that the St. Croix, which flows into Pas 
samaquoddy bay, and the Penobseott, which flows 
into Penobscot bay, are nevertheless rivers which 
in the. treaty sense *‘iaii into the Atlantic ocean.” 
That is, the quibble is not only a very poor one in 
itself, but it is one which does not work through the 
argument, and is therefore self-contradicted and self- 
confuted. 





Having, by this piece of county court ingenuity, 
raised a pretext for placing the northeast angle of 
Maine south of the St. John, though confessedly 
neither of the northwest angle of Nova Scotia, nor 
in the highlands bounding the St. Lawrence basin, 
the great anxiety of the British government, I re- 
peat, has been toseek out and set up highlands 
somewhere, (no matter where, provided they be 
south of the St. John), by means of which, to fulfil 
at least one of the three conditions of the treaty 
description, namely, HIGHLANDS DIVIDING RIVER 
HEADS. 

After due reflection, the British government 
pitched upon an insulated conical elevation, called 
Mars Hill, situated between the southwesterly head 
waters of the St. John, and the head waters of the 
St. Croix, which, though, as I have already suggest- 
ed, it falls into the Atlantic ocean, no otherwise 
than the St. John does, by falling into an Atlantic 
bay, they were compelled, in violation of their own 
premises, to treat as ariver of ‘‘those which fall into 
the Atlantic ocean.” 

This pretension, that Mars Hill is the line of the 
treaty, which the British have persisted in for nearly 
twenty years, and which they have strained all the 
arts of diplomacy to sustain, is now admitted, not 
only by Mr. Butler, major Yule and others in Eng- 
land, who have receuatly discussed the question, but 
Mr, Featherstonhaugh himself, to be totally desti- 
tute of foundation in truth. 

What remained? Should the British government 
abandon the whole controversy? Mr. Featherston- 
haugh has very kindly stepped in, and tendered to 
them a new prelezt, which they can, if they choose, 
avail themselves of, as the aliment of a new series of 
controversies with the United States. I hope they 
will not do this; that they will disdain to keep open 
this sore by applying to it the noxious compound 
of one who ‘s equally a traitor to the intersts of both 
governments. It would be better for both, if (in 


the language of the old rhymist, preserved by Wal- 
ter Scott), 


“They gar’d the Featherstones hangh their jaw;”"— 


that is, if we are to judge of the race by this **Al- 
bany Featherstonhaugh.”” The people of the Unit- 
ed States, at any rate, should be prepared with a 
proper knowledge, in season, of the nature of this 
new pretext, if by chance the British govern- 


ment should adopt and urge it against the United 
States. 


Mr. Featherstonhaugh seems to have assigned to 
himself the task:—To find highlands south of the 
St. John to claim by, instead of Mars Hill, which 
it was impossible any longer to contend for;—and, 
in the performance of this task, not regarding nice 
distinctions, he has ventured to assume that to find 
hizhlands, and to invent them, was all the same 
thing. It may be so in latin; but it is not in Eng- 
lish; in the English of Elizabeth and James, which 
our fathers brought over with them to Virginia and 
Massachusetts.—Nay, not content with this alone, 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh appears to have adopted as 
the motto of his report, the old adage, viam inveniam 
vel FACIAM. For on his “‘map” of the disputed ter- 
ritory he has invented, made and projected as pretty 
a new range of mountains, extending from the head 
waters of the Connecticut northeast to the bay of 
Chaleur, as any British “geologist”? could desire to 
behold.—He deserves a patent for this ingenious in- 
vention; if he does net get that, I presume he will 
receive a guid pro quo in some other form, as a re- 
ward for his discovery. 

t do not wonder at the ecstacy of the London 
Times on seeing this map. The editors of that 
journal, I suppose, never had occasion to buy wild 
lands by map. If they had, they might have enjoy- 
ed some experience (dear-bought, perhaps), of the 
creative faculties of the human mind in the matter 
of locating rivers or mountains at convenient points 
on paper, which it is very difficult sometimes to dis- 
cern on the earth’s surface. It is true that Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh has condescended to project a 
range of highlands along the southeasterly side of 
the St. Lawrence basin, and north of the St. John; 
but then he has depicted a much more conspicuous 
mountain range south of the upper waters of the 
St.John. And I can readily conceive that an Eng- 
lishtnan, who thinks nothing is wanting but high- 
lands, and who looks not beyond this map, should 
cousider the case a very clear one in favor of Great 
Britain. 

When I myself caine to examine this map, the 
thing which struck me as béing most peculiar, was 
to see the river Roostuc and the river ‘Tobique, 
branches of the St. John, which enter the main 
stveain nearly opposite to another, and which run, ip 
opposite directions but in the same general line, one 
southwest and the other northeast, both together, 
over a space of one hundred and fifty miles,—to 
see these rivers running right along the back line of 





oe 
— 


this new rangeof mountains. The boundary “hjop, 
lands” ovcupying the very bed of the Roostue, the 
St. John, and the Tobique! This seemed to bp 
Strange freak of nature. Stranger than the notion 
of the king of the Netherlands, who, though he 
placed the boundary tine in the thalweg or bed of 
the St. John, did not pretend that the very higp. 
lancs themselves were there, along the line of the 
river bottom. This mighty natural aqueduct, » 
some hundred or two miles in length, with the Roos, 
tuc and the Tobique flowing along its sumunit, js 
few degrees grander than even the grand victg 
emnbankmentof the Erie canal. But how is this aque. 
duct carried across the St. John? And bow do the 
Roostuc and the Tobique get down from their pe. 
rilous elevation, to join the main stream Of the 4, 
John? ; 

Solicitous to obtain some clue to the apparent 

mysteries on the face of this map, I recurred to thar 
part of the report entitled “physical geography of 
the country.” AsI read along, I came to this sen. 
tence: ‘The investigations of individuals +yho 
have travelled entensively in North America, coy. 
firm what is obvious to local observers, that, at soine 
remote peiiod, the waters have every where retired 
from higher levels.’? Here is a precious scrap of 
“geology.” I felt half disposed tu stop at thisa 
moment, and inquire whether this observation wags 
universally true; whether, if in most cases the wa. 
ter had retired from the highlands, yet tn some in. 
stances these “higher levels” on the continent of 
North America might not, by volcanic or other sub. 
marine action, have been raised above the water, 
But I reflected, this northeastern boundary is a ques. 
tion of geography not of geology.x—What matters it 
how the mountains were in the miocene or pleio- 
cene age, with its icthysaurian and plesiosaurian 
monsters sporting in the wide waste of waters? We 
want to know how they stood in the year 1783, and 
how they stand in this our present year 1840. And 
so I proceeded to read.— But presently IT reached a 
paragraph beginning ‘to the geological eye,” &c, 
What?—said {: ‘*Hece iterum Crispinus!”’ The 
“"Jnited States geologist” again? And reading 
along a few sentences further, I fellou the secret 
of the whole mystery of the bnew mountain ridge 
of the map in the following paragraphs of the re- 
ort: 
«‘On advancing in a northwesterly direction into 
the interior, from the mouth of the Bay of Fundy, 
we find a strong correspondence with the physical 
geography of the more southern portion of the 
American continent; here also the country rises in 
elevation, the strata follow the northeasterly and 
southwesterly directions, the ridges hold the same 
course, and are usually parallel to each other, but 
very much broken down and separated into detached 
parts by the action of powerlul currents, which 
seem to have,passed across this part of the cont 
nent, contemporaneously wilh the formation of the 
valley of tie St. Lawrence. 

‘¢ The remains of these ABRADED RIDGES are found 
strewed and deposited in every part of the coun 
try, and the banks of the river St. John, and those of 
its tributary, the Roostuc, often consist of a depth of 
from twenty to thirty feet of the COMMINUTED RUINS 
of the olden rokes.”’ 

And again: 

**There are various lines of what have once been 
continuous ridges, traversing in a northeasterly a: 
rection the digputed territory, some of whieh have 
been so abraded and broken down that they are neur- 
ly obliterated, leaving only peaks at great distances 
from each other, but in the satne magnetic direc- 
tion.” 

‘The report then proceeds to describe particularly 
one of these “abraded ridges,” One of these ‘‘once 
been” ridges, one of these ridges ‘so abraded and 
broken down that they are nearly obliterated,” 
which it claims as ‘the true highlands” of the 
treaty of Paris, and which isthe very range of 
mountains so conspicuously depicted on the map 
accoinpanying the report. : 

That is tosay, this profound and learned ‘geolo- 
vist’? has discovered, or imagines that he has dis- 
covered, in the line of the Roostuce and the To- 
bique, traces of a range of mountains, which exist- 
ed there in the year of the world number one, (% 
perhaps a few years before then, for I have not the 
same exact personal recollection of the chronology 
of those early times as Mr. Featherstonhaugh may 
have), but which are now “abraded,” ‘broken 
down’”’ and “obliterated;” and this supposed ante- 


rdiluvian range of mountains is projected’on the 


map just as if it now existed, aud is presented to Us 
as ‘the true highlands” of the treaty of Paris! He 
would have us believe that when that treaty was 
drawn up the lines were run, not by Mitchell’s map 
and by the geography of the earth as it is, bul Y 
some antique chart of the prm-adamite age, which 
happened, by great luck, to be saved in Noa 
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ark, or might have been dug up in a fossil shape 
from some of the quarries about Paris, and so in 
process of time fell into the hands of John Adams 
or old Ben. Franklin. 

[ask you if any language can be toostrong to be 

lied to this wretched piece of sophistry, which 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh would impose upon the world 
ag asolution of the northeastern boundary question? 
[sit not the climax of impudence? 

For this hath science searched, on weary wing, 

By shoreand sea? ) 
Ifsuch be geolugy, I desire none of it. I would 
rather have a single grain of bomely fact, and plain, 
living truth, than a cart-load of such pretensive 
science and elaborate mystification. It is painful 
to see even the language of science perverted, as it 
js in this report, to such disingenuous ends. And 

et Mr. Featherstonhaugh talks about the ‘spurious 

topography”’ of the Americans, and of their practice 
«io substitute fancy for reality,’’ and “put forward 
as fact a state of things which is, for the most part, 
hypothetical and conjectural.” ‘Truly his effronte- 
ry is matchless. Meantime I shall not believe, 
until [ see the proof of it, that these highlands of 
the world before the flood—highlands broken down 
and obliterated by the “powerful currents” of the 
great deludge—highlands ‘abraded’ away, and 
whose *‘comminuted rocks”? now form the actual 
soilof river banks and the mud of river bottoms— 
that this ghost of the pre adamite mountains, thus 
summond up from its sleep of fifty centuries by the 
jncantation of Mr. Featherstonhaugh,—will be 
adopted by the British government as the new 
round work of a continued claim to the territory 
ofthe state of Maine. I earnestly exhort that go- 
vernment, to which peace with the United States 
is necessary and as dear as it is to us, to think bet- 
ter of what its interests, no less than its honor, de- 
mand atits hands. 

For, even though Mr, Featherstonhaugh’s “high- 
lands’’ were not subject to the rather serious objec- 
tion of having been “broken down,” “abraded” 
and ‘‘obliterated” in the “powerful currents” of 
the great deluge, leaving only their ‘*comininuted 
ruins’? to mark where they once stood,in the some- 
what ancient days of primeval creation,—even if 
this difficulty could be got over, there would re- 
main another pretty knotty one—and this is, that 
his newly invented highlands would not be “high- 
lands which divide those rivers that empty them- 
selves into the St. Lawrence, from those rivers that 
fallinto the Atlantic ocean’’—for when the great 
deluge ‘abraded’ Mr. Featherstonbaugh’s moun- 
tains, it left some large rivers in their place. 

So high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 

Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. 
Accordingly, the geological site of these mountains, 
. discover which, Mr. Featherstonhaugh has ex- 
plored 


Far into chaos and the world unborn, 

runs, at the present time, with great impartiality, 
and with a persevering disregard of all perils by 
flood, down the whole course of the Roostuc, across 
the St. John, and up the Tobique. That is to say, 
ifthese pretended highlands existed any where but 
in antediluvian chaos, which they do not, still they 
would not be a ligne des versants, and so could not 
fulfil any one of the conditions of the treaty of 
peace. 

There is much more in the report, and in the 
political as well as the geographical part of it, which 
I should take great satisfaction in culling up, but 
this gratification | must reserve as a bonne bouche 
forsome future day of leisure. [ am yours, re- 


spectfully E. CUSHING. 
Gen. H. A. S. Dearborn. : 





EMIGRANT sTATIsTics. Hazard’s Commercial 
and Political Register, contains some interesting 
Statistical tables relating to the number, sex, age, 
oceupation and nativity of the foreigners who arriv- 
ed in this country in 1839 —the whole cotapiled with 
much labor froin the annuai report of the secretary 
of state. Itappears from these tables that the whole 


huinber of passengers arrived in 1839, is, 74,666, of 


Whom 70,509 were natives of foreign counties, aud 
4.157, of the United States. Of the whole number, 
47.688 arrived at New York, 10,306 at N. Orleans, 
6.081 at Baltimore, 3,949 at Philadelphia, 3,646 at 
Boston, and the residue at other places. 

As to birth—34,213 were of Great Britain, 19,474 
German, 7,198 of France, 1,234 of Prussia, and 
2,108 of other parts of Europe, making the whole 
nuinber from Europe 64.227. Texas furnished 
2,440. Mexico 353, Cuba $33, and the West Indies 
aid British colonies the residue, chiefly, of the fo- 
reign passengers, 

As to oecnpation—37,666 are represented as hav- 


females, and a portion of the 15,166 males under 15 
years of age, which will account for the larger part 
of the number having nooccupation. Of the ascer- 
tained occupations, 12,401 appear to be farmers, 
8,930 mechanics,7,870 laborers and 5,633 merchants, 
(of the last, probably a considerable number are 
Americans). There were also 571 mariners, 143 
clergymen, 254 physicians, 296 seamstresses, and 
208 clerks. ‘The remainder of the whole number is 
divided among various branches of business. The 
larger portion appear to be in the earlier and middl> 
periods of life, as only about one-tenth or 7,195 are 
above 40 years of age, while 51,073, are between 
the ages of 15 and 40. 





InpIans. It is stated in the Ottawa (Illinois) 
Free Trader, that between five and six hundred In- 
dians of the Pottawattamie and Ottawa tribes from 
the northera part of Indiana, passed through that 
place on the 27th ult. on their way to their western 
homes. 

They were to be followed in a few days bya 
number of the same tribes, who refuse to remove 
voluntarily, but have been compelled to do so by 
the agent, who has called the military to his assis- 
tance. 





THE ARMY. 

Col. Worth, one of the most heroic and valuable 
officers attached to the army, has just been ordered 
to Florida, to take active command in that inglorious 
war. He is now with his family at his residence at 
Watervliet, but will soon leave, with alarge body of 
troops, for that region. Almost every day some of- 
ficer, recently from Florida, may be seen in this city, 
with feeble health and ruined constitution. Among 
them all there is but one opinion expressed as to the 
humiliating character and painful nature of the Flo- 
rida service. Already it has been the grave of many 
of the best officers and soldiers of the American 
army. We are pained to learn, moreover, before 
that stupendous fraud of subduing and exterminating 
the Indians is accomplished, that‘other heroic spirits 
will sleep the sleep of death in the hammocks of that 
dark and ill-fated land, [ Zroy Mail. 

Movement of troops. Major Payne’s command, 
consisting of companies B and F, 2d regiment U. 
S. artillery, left this morning for Sackett’s Harbor, 
via N. Falls rail road. Lieutenants Daniels, Arnold, 
Brooks and Niehols, and surgeon , accoimnpa- 
nying the detachinent. [ Boffalo Com. Sep. 21. 

It is stated in the Eastport Sentinel, that the post 
of Fort Sullivan has been occupied by a detachment 
of about sixty U. S. troops. Two companies are 
expected to-be quartered there during the winter.— 
Major Kirby is to have the cominand. This fort had 
been vacant since 1836. 

From Florida. Apalachicola, Sep. 12. We learn 
by the steamer Louisa, froin Chattahoochie, that the 
Indians attacked at 10 o’clock on Monday morning 
last, the house of Mr. James Dorsey, two and a half 
iniles from Chattahoochie, and plundered and burn- 
ed his house. Mr. Dorsey, through fear of the In- 
dians, had previously rernoved his family to Alaba- 
ma, and was himself from home, consequently no 
lives were lost. 

Four Indians captured. We are happy this week 
in being able to lay before our readers an account of 
the capture of four Indians, by the active and vigi- 
lant U.S. officer, capt. B. L. Beall, of the 2c regi- 
ment of dragoons. 

It seems that on the morning of the 4th instant, 
capt. Beall, having received intimation of a party of 
{ndians being in the neighborhood, left his en®amp- 
ment, with ten or twelve men, for the purpose of 
scouring the country. After having been out for 
some time, he came suddenly upon a party of some 
30 Indians, who fled on bis approach, without firing 
a single sun, capt. Beall and his men foliowed them 
to the swamp of the Wa-coos-a-sa river and suc- 
ceeded in capturing four of their party; one of 
which, we learn, is Ho-la-too-chee, a sub-chief of 
the Micasookies. The captured Indians were taken 
to Fort Poinsett, (at Cedar Key), the station of 
general Arinstead, on the 7th inst. and were to have 
been employed as guides of another scout, by capt. 
B. on the 12th inst. 

The guns taken with these Indians, are said to be 
in exceedingly good order, oue of which was nearly 
new an: of costly manufacture. Capt. B. also took 
a large deer skin, filled with honey, on which they 
are supposed to have subsisted. a 

The prompt and untiring efforts of this smal band 
induces us to look for better times; and we sincerely 
hope that these ruthless savages will not be permit- 
ted to escape, as those of former captures. Capt. 

Beall’s conduct on this occasion, as well as that of 
his men, were highly creditable. 

Lieut. Hunson’s fight with Indians. TheSa vannah 
Republican says that the jollowing is a correct ac- 








Ng none, bat in this number are included 26,081 


count of the engagement which took place on the 





6th instant near Fort Watkahoota, between the U. 
S. troops commanded by lieut. W. K. Hanson, 7th 
infantry, and a party of the Indians. 

On that day, information having been received at 
the fort that Indians were in the vicinity, lieut. 
Hanson, with a force of thirty-five men, started im- 
mediately in pursuit. Atthe distance of 14 miles 
from the fort, the troops were fired upon by the ene- 
my, from a dense hammock. Lieutenant Hanson 
caused the fire to be proinptly returned; and judging 
from the long line of fire of the enemy, that they far 
out-numbered his command, and perceiving that 
they outflanked him, he retired in good order, about 
390 yards to the open woods, and then maintained a 
warm contest with them for about forty minutes—at 
the end of which time, the enemy left the ground, 
and hastily withdrew into the hammock. Lieut. H. 
now knowing that the eneiny were. superior to his 
force in numbers, and having one man killed and 
four wounded, did not think it prudent to follow 
hem into the hammock. 

Capt. Hawkins, 7th infantry, soon arriving upon 
the ground with a reinforcement, the command of 
course devolved upon him. A charge was made 
into the hammock, but to no purpose—no Indians, 
living or dead, were seen; another instance of the 
wonderful rapidity with which the Indians conceal 
or carry off their wounded and dead. 

The number of the Indians was not less than 80, 
and there are many good reasons for supposing it to 
have been greater. 

The contending parties were often within 50 feet 
of each other, and Indians were distinctly seen to 
fall. Had they not met with very rough treatment 
and sulfered severely, they would not have so hasti- 
ly yielded the ground. 

The following order has been issued in reference 
the above affair: 

Order Head quariers, 7 infantry, 
yo. 37. ; Fort Micanopy, Sept. 9th, 1840. 

Tie lieutenant colonel eoinmanding has the satis- 
faction to announce to the regiment, that an action 
was fought on the 6th instant, near Wacahoota, be- 
tween Ist lieutenant Hanson with a detachment of 
35 men of “B” and “HH” companies, of the 7th in- 
fantry, with a large body of the enemy, estimated at 
80 or 100 warriors, in which the latter were severe- 
ly beaten. To fight successfully, a force sosuperior 
in nuinbers, and that under the disadvantage of an 
ainbuscade, requires no small degree of coolness and 
bravery, both in officers and men. The lieutenant 
colonel commanding is highly pleased at the skill 
and courage displayed by heutenant Hanson, as well 
as at the good conduct of the men under his com- 
mand. He hopes and believes that the bright ex- 
ample set by this smail detachment will not be for- 
gotten by the regiment whenever an opportunity of- 
fers to engage the enemy. By order of lieut. col. 
Whistler. R. C. GATLIN, adjt. 7th infantry. 

Colonel Kearney with 200 regulars, left Fort 
Leavenworth on the 10th ult. for the purpose of 
settling the dispute between the Otto and lowa In- 
diars. 








THE NAVY. 

Frigate Macedonian, The U. S. frigate Macedo- 
nian, arrived at New York on ‘Tuesday from the 
eastward, bearing the board pendant of commodore 
W. Branford Shubrick, 

Capt. Bor eum, of the navy, is ordered to the com- 
mand of the sloop of war Concord, now fitting out 
at Boston for the West India station. The crew of 
the sloop of war Erie have been transferred to the 
Concord. She is a first cliss vessel of her size, 
and mounts 24 24-pound gunades, or medium guns, 
and is nearly new. {New Haven Herald. 

The Uniled States frigale Constitution was at Cal- 
lao, Peru, on the 12th of June last, all well, and ex- 
pecied to sail soon ona cruize to the north. The 
ship St. Louis was looked for from the west coast 
of Mexico, and the schooner Shark from the coast 
of Chili. 

The naval apprenticeship system. The Norfolk 
Beacon describes the appearance of the young naval 
apprentices of the U. S. ship Delaware at that port, 
as they proceed to church every Sunday, headed by 
two midshipmen in uniform. They are forty or fifty 
in number, fine, hearty young fellows, and very or- 
derly and well behaved. 

The naval apprenticeship system is one of those 
excellent conceptions which when carried into 
practice are so adinirably adapted for good as to ex- 
cite wonder that the thing was never tried before.— 
Every art or calling requires a period of training as 
preliminary to a successlul eutrance upon its duties. 
There is ro reason why the seamen’s pursuit should 
be an exception to this—the more especially as the 
service is one in which the exercise of moral and in- 
tellectual qualities finds a place along with practical 
dexterity and skill. The system now happily intro- 











|duced into practice will serve as a nursery for sea- 
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men of the best kind. It will rear up a class of men 
athong whom the sense of national and individual 
honor will be strong, and who to an enthusiasm for 
their profession will unite intelligence and moral 
sentiment. From these the minor officers will be 
chosen, who, being in near contact with the ordina- 
ry gailors, will exert a wholesome influence over 
them both in the way of example and by blending 
with the severity of discipline feelings more elevat- 
ed and refined than those of mere arbitrary force.— 
The Beacon says with propriety of this system, that 
“it will destroy the too common notion that would 
deem profanity, extravagance, lewdness and reck- 
lessness, as necessarily connected with good sea- 
manship, and will prove that a sailor may be highly 
accomplished in his profession and yet merit the re- 
spect of the temperate and good.” 

The United States transport Solon sailed from 
New York on the 4th instant, with a detachinent of 
the 8th infantry, destined for Florida. The follow- 
ing named officers accompany the troops: 

Col. Worth; assistant surgeon Cuyler; assistant 
surgeon Van Buren; lieut. Berham; lieut. Sprague; 
lieut. Larkin Smith; lieut. L. O’Brien; lieut. W.C. 
Browne; lieut. W. B. Hayward; lieut. Wardwell; 
lieut. G. D. Hanson; lieut. W. Johns; lieut. Folson. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 
MAINE. 

Election. The returns of the election for mem- 
bers of the next congress from Maine stand as fol- 
lows: 

Cumberland, Wm. Pitt Fessenden, whig; Kene- 
-bec, Geo. Evans, whig; Lincoln, Benj. Randall, 
whig; Penobscot, Elisha H. Allen, whig; York, 
Nathan Clifford, V. B.; Waldo, Alfred Marshall, 
V. B.; Oxford, no choice; Hancock and Washing- 
ton, no choice.* . 

Four whigs—two V. B —two vacancies. 

The Van Buren papers assert that Fairfield is re- 
ejected governor, or, that there is no choice. Their 
latest statement stands 








Fairfield 45,599 
Kent 45,433 
Fairfield’s majority 163 


‘The whig papers continue to affirm that Kent is 
elected—their latest accounts stands 





Kent 45,573 
Fairfield 45,345 
Kent’s majority 228 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Special election. The governor of Massachusetts 
has ordered anew election to take place on the 9th 
of November, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
resignation of Abbot Lawrence. 

Candidate. Richard Haughton, the editor of the 
Boston Atlas, is the candidate for elector from the 
county of Suffolk, in the place of R. G. Shaw, re- 
signed. 


Rail road. The Boston people appear determin- 
ed to complete as speedily as possible their rail road 
connection with Buffalo. A meeting was held in 
Boston for the purpose of raising subscription to the 
capital tor the section of the road from Attica to 
Buffalo; $250,000 is the amount wanted, 


The insuranee capital of Massachuselis amounts 
to $7,965,000, $6,250,000 is located in Boston, 
$5,044,433 of this total amount is invested in Mas- 
sachusetts state and bank stocks. The amount of 
Sein notes is $2,614,614. Cash, $216,293. 


he risks on $923,886 of premium rates have ter- | J 


minated. The total amount of Marine risks is 
$58,784,199. Fire risks, 54,789,842 dollars. Total, 
$113,574,041. The Warren company of Boston 
has made the lowest average dividend for the last 
five years, being 23 percent. The Merchants’ has 
made the highest, being 25 46 100 per cent. The 
Bedford Commercial has averaged 13 4-5 per cent. 
The amount of fire losses paid last year was 209,827 
dollars. The amount of marine losses 1,808,157 
dollars. In addition to this, the ascertained and es- 
timated losses unpaid, amount to $527,537, making 
an aggregate loss of $2,545,521. A comparison 
with the returns for the previous year, exhibits a 
considerable increase in the amount of losses. 





1838. 1839. Increase. 
Fire losses 125,832 209,827 83,995 
Marine do. 1,721,083 1,808,157 87,083 
Excess 170,069 
The amount at risk was nearly the same at both 
years. 


Population statistics. Of the 307 towns in Mas- 
sachusetts, there are only six that havea population 
so large as 10,000, viz: Boston 83,979; Lowell 





*The returns from this district according to state- 
Pratt. in the Bay State Democrat, are Lowell, V. B. 
4,959; Noyes, whig, 4,789; Weller, V. B. 264. 





20,981; Salem 15,162; New Bedford 12,585; Spring- 
field 11,013; Charlestown 10,872. The towns gene- 
rally average, according to the present census, from 
one to three thousand inhabitants; aud herein, per- 
haps, isthe greatest security for the moral and phy- 
sical welfare of the state. The population seems 
to be very equally spread over the whole territory, 
and the enjoyments and blessings of society seem 
shared in alike through every part. This was the 
plan of sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia—in which beau- 
tiful republic great cities were regarded as “great 
sores.” [ Sun. 
NEW YORK. 

Meeting on Long Island—at Patchogue. On the 
22nd ult. a meeting variously estimated as consist- 
ing of from three to five thousand persans, amongst 
them many ladies, was addressed by Daniel Webster, 
for upwards of two hours and by Ogden Hoffman for 
an hour and a half. 

On the day following Mr. Senator Wright ad- 
dressed the Suffolk men at the same place in behalf 
of Van Buren. . 

On the 24th Mr. Webdsier addressed the people of 
Kings and Queens, at Jamaica. 

Convenitons. The whigs of New York have de- 
termined to hold a state convention at Auburn on 
the 18th inst. W. C. Rives, esq. of Virginia has ac- 
cepted an invifation to attend. 
spirits . 

A conservative convention assembled at Auburn on 
the lstinst. The New York American estimates 
the number of delegates attending from 10,000 to 
12,000. Pierre Van Courtland presided, and Mr. 
Tallmadge, in a brief address, introduced Mr. Rives, 
who made a brilliant speech for nearly four hours 
He was succeeded by Mr. Legate, who spoke for 
about two hours. The meeting separated in high 

Steamboat Swiftsure. The Albany Advertiser 
says—This boat left our city about eleven o’clock 
yesterday morning, having in tow several barges 
and boats for New York. When inthe vicinity of 
Castleton, and about six or eight miles from this 
city, the boiler of the boat exploded. When the 
confusion caused by the explosion had subsided, it 
was found that seven persons employed on the 
boat had been more or less injured. An account 
of the disaster had reached the city in the course of 
the afternoon, but it is was not until the Swiftsure 
came up in tow of the Troy, about seven o’clock, 
that the whole was known. The boat was brought 
to the dock at the foot of Lydius street, where 


every aid, medical and otherwise, in the power of 


man to bestow, was rendered the unfortunate in- 
dividuals. 

Our informant says that with one exception, (the 
son of Havens, the engineer), the bodies of the suf- 
ferers presented such an appearance that their 
nearest friends would not be able to recognize them. 
At the time of writing this article one man was 
dead, and our informant says that the engineer 
could not possibly survive an hour. 

We annex a list of the sufferers by this dreadful 
calamity. 

Thomas Havens, the engineer, of Shrewsbury 


N.J. Mr. H. isa married man, with a family of 


seven sinall children. His son Thomas Havens, 
about 12 years of age, is slightly injured. Daniel 
Hagerman, of Shrewsbury New Jersey, fireman— 
dead. 


Henry Yates, fireman; is a married man and 


has a fainily—resides at the corner of Christopher 


and Washington streets, New York— very badly in- 
‘ured, 
Rebert Graves, fireman—has a large family.— 
George White, fireman, John Kearney, deckhand, 
Nicholas Davis deckhand. 

Six o’clock this morning. But one now survives 


the unfortunate calamity, and of him all hopes of 


existence for half an hour are abandoned. Mr. 
Havens died about 9 o’clock last night, Graves died 
about 4 o’clock this morning, John Kearney died in 
the course of the night, George White died about 5 
o’clock this morning, Henry Yates will no doubt be 
dead before our paper goes to press. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Whig meeting at Rahway. Some thousands were 
present at the meeting on the 22d ult. The New 
York American says: 

“On the spacious platform sat some 200 ladies— 
and in their name a banner embroidered by their 
own hands was presented to the Harrison and re- 
form club of Woodbridge. We did not learn the 
name of the young gentleman who was the spokes- 
man for the ladies, but he did his part well, and 
was well replied to by Mr. J. B. Scoles of this city, 
who had been requested by the Woodbridge club to 
inake their acknowledgments for the precious gift, 
and to pledge their efforts that its motto “New 
Jersey wiil be faithful’? should be carried out. 

The meeting was then called to order and briefly 
addressed by the president, Mr, Phelps, who suc- 


a 
cessively introduced the speakers. A striking jn, 
cident occurred while Mr. Phelps, was speakinc 
Captain Stockton, who was in the crowd, suddenly 
exclaimed, “Mr. Chairman—exeuse me—] can 
stand it no longer; see, see,” said he, pointing Up. 
wards, ‘see our own eagle hovering over us.” J 1), 
mediately all eyes were turned heavenward, ang 
there, in very truth, basking in the near light oft}, 
sun, and gently circling round, was seen the nob, 
bird—poised on high—and, presiding, as it wero 
over the proceedings of those who were there ine 
to rescue, if they may, the eagles of our count; 
from the bats and owls and vultures and other of. 
scene birds of prey that now hamper her energie, 
and restrain her upward flight. A thousand chee, 
were sent upward, as the eye discovered this bird 
of good omen, and the ihfluence of it was not unfe) 
either by speakers or audience. 

The assembly was then addressed by colone| 
Downing, of Florida, gov Call, capt. Stockto) 
Mr. Woodrnff, and others. The main theme couy|; 
only be on the misgovernment of the country, ang 
the consequent sufferings of the people—but the 
modes of treating and illustrating it were various 
as the characters and pursuits of the speakers, 
Col. Downing was humorous, gov. Call grave and 
Pargumentative, and capt. Stockton frank, dowp. 
right, plain and strong spoken. Mr. Woodruff, ap 
elderly man, a native of New Jersey, but now and 
for inany years a resident in Kentucky, a persona! 
acquaintance of gen. Harrison, bore testimony to 
the fine character and admirable qualities of o|j 
Tippecanoe. As to his being infirin from age o 
otherwise incapacitated, he said he was vigorous 
both in body and mind—and able to beat Mr. Vay 
Buren either in a speech or a foot race. 

The speeches were succeeded by some admirable 
songs from Mr. Gamble and others, of Newark,— 
and the meeting broke up, as evening closed ii, 
in high spirits, and in perfect order. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

United States bank. We learn with pleasure 
that an arrangementis now in progress between the 
United States bank and other banks of Philadelphia, 
which is likely to have eonsidesable effect in re. 
viving public confidence. In order to facilitate 
and render certain a general resumption of specie 
payments, the Philadelphia bank has offered to loan 
the U. States bank $1,000,000—the Bank of Penv- 
sylvania has made a similar offer, and a proposition 
to the same effect was yesterday before the direc. 
tors of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank. The 
U. States bank. is indebted to each of the others, 
both in bank notes held by thei and balances, 
The plan is, for the smaller banks to return notes 
payable on demand, to the extent of $1,000,000 
each, and to receive in exchange post notes paya- 
ble in a year, or longer if necessary. This will of 
course reduce the liabilities of the U. States bank, 
and greatly assist her in the resumption of specie 
payments, It is believed that the otber banks of 
Philadelphia wiil also participate in this generous 
work, ard thus assist in bringing about a condition 
of things so earnestly desired by all who wish well 
to the business and character of Philadelphia. The 
details of the arrangement have not, as yet, been 
thoroughly arranged, but we believe it is conteu- 
plated to effect a reduction of the immediate lia- 
bilities of the larger bank, to the extent of four or 
five millions, The eastern banks have professed 
great willingness to assist Philadelphia in the work 
of resumption, and it is to be hoped that if neces- 
sary, they will now act in the spirit of their pro- 
fessions. ‘The best understanding exists among thé 
moneyed institutions of Philadelphia at the presen 
time, and the prospect is certainly encouraging. 
Our money market continues easy. 

[Phil. Inquirer. 
PENNSYLVANIA NOMINATIONS—CONGRESS. 
VAN BUREN. WHIGS. 
First district— county of Philadelphia. 

Charles Brown, J. W. Tyson, 

tJoel B. Sutherland. 

Second district—eily of Philadelphia. 

Joseph C, Neal, *John Sergeant, 

Andrew Miller, *George W. Toland, 

Third district—county of Philadelphia. 

C. J. Ingersoll, 

tMorton Mec Michael 


Fourth districl—Delaware, Chester and Lancasle7. 
Dr. William Gray, John Edwards, 
Gen. Joshua Evens, *Francis James, 
Gen. Isaac Winters, Jeremiah Brown. 
Fifty district—Montgomery. 
*Joseph Fornance, Robert T. Potts. 
Sixth district— Bucks. 
* Gen. John Davis. 


— 


Monroe. 
Col. John Westbrook, 





Seventh districl—Northampton, Wayne, Pike and 
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Eighth district—Schuy'kill and Leghigh. 
«Peter Newhard. Henry King. 
Ninth district—Berks. 
«Gen. George M. Keim. : 
Tenth district— Dauphin and Lebanon. 
Valentine Hummel, sen. *Wm. Simonton. 
Eleventh district— York. 
*James Gerry. Matthias Smyser. 
Twelfth districl—Adams and Franklin. 
Daniel Sheffer. *James Cooper. 

Thirteenth district— Cumberland, Perry and Juniata. 
*William S. Ramsey. §S. Dunlap Adair. 

Fourteenth district— Centre, Huntingdon, Mifflin and 

Clinton. 
Gen. A. P. Wilson. Gen. Jaines Irvine. 
Fifteenth districl—Columbia and T.uzerne. 
Benjainin A. Bidlack. E. W. Sturdevant. 
sixteenth districi— Northumberland, Union and Ly- 
coming. 
John Snyder. 
Seventeenth district— Tioga, Bradford, Susquehanna, 
McKean and Poiier. 
Davis Dimock, jr. 

Eighteenth district— Somerset, Bedford and Cambria. 
Major Joseph Imhoff. *Charles Ogle. 
Nineteenth district— Westmoreland and Indiana. 
*Albert G. Marchand. . 

Twentieth district—Fuyelte and Green. 
*Enos Hook, Joshua B. Howell. 
Twenly first district— Washington. 
*Isaac Leet. Joseph Lawrence. 
Twenty-second district— Allegheny and Butler. 
Wm. Wilkins, 2 years. Wm. W. Irwin, 2 years. 
Wm. Wilkins, l year. H.M. Brackenrige 1 do. 
Twenty-third district—Buller, Clearfield, Armstrong 
and Jefferson. 
William Jack. Samuel A. Purviance. 
Twenty-fourth district—Beaver and Mercer. 
N. P. Fetterman. *Thomas Henry. 
Twenty fifih district—E£rie, Crawford, Venango, 
Warren and Clurion. 
Arnold Plumer. Dr. Wm. A. Irwine. 
The present delegation in congress stands 17 
Van Buren—11 Whigs. 
*Members of present congress. 
tNominated by the Van Buren men opposed to 
the regular tickets. 
SENATE. 
Second districl—Philadelphia county. 
Benjamin Crispin. 
tJoseph Johns. Peter A. Keyser. 

Third district— Delaware, Chester and Montgomery. 
Juhn L. Pearson. John T. Huddleson. 
*John B. Sterigere. Abraham Brower. 

Fifth districi—Berks. 
Samuel Fagely. 
Sixth district—Lancaster and York. 

{ Andrew McConkey. *Thomas E. Cochran. 
Jacob Demuth. William Heister. 

Eighth district—Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata, Perry 

aud Union. 

Dr. Joseph B. Ard. James Mathers. 

Ninth districi— Schuylkill and Columbia. 
Samuel F. Headley. Jos. Brobst, ( volunteer.) 

Tenth district—Lehigh and Northampton. 
John S. Gibbons. Peter S. Michler. 

Nineteenth district—Allegheny and Butler. 
John Nagley. Ciarles C. Sullivan, 

Crawford. ‘ 

J. W. Farrely. 

T. M. Power. 
Greene. 


*Caylord Church. 
Joseph Douglas. 


Thos, P. Pollock. 

*Meimbers of the last legislature. 

tNominated by the Van Buren men in opposition 
lo the delegate tickets. 

Riot and destruction of property. The Philadel- 
phia Ledger of the 26th ult. says: —The public may 
hot generally be aware that about one and a half 
niles beyond Gray’s Ferry, near the Baltimore rail 
toad, workmen have for soine time been employed 
In constructing a very large and commodious build- 
lng, which was to have been appropriated to the ma- 
Nulacture of bricks by means of steam. The house 
Was nearly completed on Friday, when a “house 
raising,” or, in plain terms, a jollification was had. 
A very large number of workmen in surrounding 
brickyards became dissatisfied at the thought that a 
Machine should be put in operation which threaten- 
ed death to their future means of employment. Ac- 
Cordingly, about nine o’clock on Friday evening, a 
steat number of them assembled and made descent 
Upon the yet unfinished building, which was fired 
immediately upon their arrival; they then went to 
Work and battered down the walks so as to ‘‘make 
destruction doubly sure;” having perpetrated these 
acts, they exultingly retired. The loser for the time 

elng will be the contractor. According to the in- 
formation as handed to us, the contract made be- 
tween him and the owner set forth that his release 
fom responsibility should not take place until the 





roof was placed upon the building. The house at 
the time of its destruction was not roofed. Mr. Tay- 
lor, we understand, is the owner. 

DELAWARE. 

Whig meeting at Wilmington. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer has the following notice of the great Har- 
rison meeting which was held at Wilmington, Del. 
on Thursday: 

The farmers and mechanics were there from Kent, 
Sussex and Newcastle; and a large number of citi- 
zens present. The accommedations were ample, 
the speaking excellent, and the spirit such as to in- 
spire the most encouraging hopes as to the result of 
the approaching struggle in that state. Nothing of 
an equal extent, in the way of popular demonstia- 
tion, has ever been remembered in Delaware. 

It is impossible to describe the life, gaiety, and 
enthusiasin which prevailed in Wilmington during 
the assembling of the throng of many thousands who 
repaired to the scene of rendezvous—a spacious field 
in the vicinity of the town. Dr. Naudain was elect- 
ed to the chair. He presided with dignity and ur- 
banity, and was ably supported by numerous vice 
presidents and three secretaries. 


The honorable Daniel Webster addressed the 
meeting in one of those powerful speeches for which 
he is so justly famed, and in the peculiar style of 
eloquence and excellence, that may be termed his 
own—unsurpassed in vigor, harmony of diction, 
force of argument, and general splendor of rheto- 
ric, by any orator of the age. Every sentence he 
uttered carried conviction to the minds of his atten- 
tive hearers—and every sentiment, rich with patri- 
otism and truth, found an echo in the bosom of the 
immense multitude collected on the ground. We 
regret that the lateness of the hour prevents our 
giving a synopsis of the address of the distinguished 
Statesman, the leading poiuts of which we were 
furnished with by a iriend—but we can truly say 
that he never made a more successful effort, never 
left a stronger or more permanent impression upon 
the memory, never more triumphantly enlisted the 
feelings of an auditory, and never shone with grea- 
ter lustre in the delivery of sentiments alike wor- 
thy the republican, the philosopher and the lover of 
his country. 


He was followed by the hon. Mr. Clayton,—and 
Ketchum, esq.—and both of these gentlemen 
acquitted themselves with eloquence, ability and 
irresistible argument. The whole passed off in the 
most delightful and inspiring manner, and the occa- 
sion was rendered doubly brilliant, owing to the 
number of ladies who graced the meeting with their 
lovely presence. : 

The committee of arrangement and the marshals, 
are entitled to the highest credit for the admirable 
manner in which they had provided for the accom- 
modation of so large an assemblage. A spacious 
platform was erected forthe speakers, covered with 
an awning. The exhilarating strains of martial 
music, the waving banners, and the many sy mboli- 
cal decorations that adorned the field, imparted ad- 
ditional and joyous life to the enthusiasm that was 
naturally kindled by the glorious cause of Harrison 
and reform. 

Election of inspectors. At the preliminary elec- 
tion which took place on Monday last for inspectors, 
the result in New Castle county, was as follows: — 
No. of votes polled. V.B.maj. Harrison maj. 

478 Brandywine hundred 52 





1,022 Wilmington city 55 
450 Christiana hundred 48 
331 New Castle hundred 6 
443 Mill Creek hundred 34 
179 Red Lion hundred 21 
250 Pencader 30 
364 St. George’s 38 
409 Appoquinimink 17 
260 White Clay Creek 30 

99 232 
99 
133 


Whig majority 

Aggregate vote, 4,186—700 votes more than ever 
before polled, 

New Castle bas heretofore been uniformly a Jack- 
son and Van Buren county. The V. B. majority at 
last election was 208. 

Kent county—Whig majority for inspectors 346. 

Sussex county goes for the whigs as usual. 

MARYLAND. 

Election. The state election for the 69 delegates 
and for 7 of the 21 senators to the general assembly 
took place on Wednesday last. A very full vote 
was taken except ir two or three counties In which 
no Van Buren tickets were run. Not having yet re- 
ceived the entire returns, we reserve the statement 
until it can be presented complete—meantime the 
following is an abstract of the general result. 





The senate was last session composed of twelve 
whigs and nine Van Buren. Of these, seven 
to be replaced at this election, five were Van Buren 
and two were whigs. Of these the whigs have now 
elected fiveand the Van Buren party two—the next 
senate will therefore be composed of 15 whigs and 
6 Van Buren—whig gain 3 members. 


The house of delegates last year was composed of 
46 Van Buren and 33 whigs—V. B. majority 13.— 
The probability, so tar as we have returns is, that 
there are 19 Van Buren and 60 whigs returned 
—which would give a majority of 50. 

Baltimore city returns a Van Buren senator (a V, 
B. gain) by a majority of 270 votes, and five dele- 
gates by an average majority of 191 votes. The 
average Van Buren majority in this city at last Oc- 
tober election was 423. 


Election Returns—Baltimore city. 
FOR SENATOR. 


Whig. Van Buren. 

WARDS, RIDGELY. HOWARD. 
Ist ° , 523 445 
aa. ‘ . 888 ‘ 447 
3d ‘ ‘ 594 ‘ 726 
4th . 421 ‘ 799 
5th 766 , 528 
6th . 522 ‘ 592 
7th 661 ‘ 307 
Sth . ° 496 ‘ 767 
9th ‘ ‘ 703 ‘ 346 
0th . 508 ‘ 723 
Iith 757 . 695 
12th . 733 : 967 
Total, 7,072 7,342 


The majority for Howard, (Van Buren), is 270. 
FOR THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES. 





























Whigs. 
cf ~~ tee 
Wards, Walsh. Collins. Sewell. Leary. Purviance. 
Ist 524 524 422 523 §22 
2d 388 389 389 388 888 
3d 596 596 595 597 594 
4th 426 425 425 426 423 
5th 763 764 762 765 763 
6th 521 524 522 523 525 
7th 669 669 666 667 668 
8th 495 497 595 497 495 
9th 701 704 706 706 701 
10th 512 519 515 513 514 
11th 756 761 764 758 763 
12th %35 737 742 737 733 
7,086 7,109 7,103 7,100 7,094 
Van Buren. 
Si crt ~ ~ 
S 
— - § 
S . x 
Wed. § w § BF &E 
oo a) = & wn” 
ecto Ty ok 
my S S a) Ry 
Ist 445 444 444 444 444 
2d 446 447 445 446 446 
3d 720 721 T20 ‘77 T2t. 
4th 789 790 791 787 790 
5th 525 629 528 527 #«§28 
6th 590 588 589 5692 591 
7th 302 304 303 303 £303 
8th 765 765 764 767 £764 
9th 344 341 313 340 341 
10th Tia. ta tue ae Sao 
11th 687 690 689 690 689 
12th 959 961 958 962 955 
7,284 7,295 7,290 7,291 7,290 


The average majority for the Van Buren delegate 
ticket is 191 3-5. 
Votes polled at delegate election, 1840, 14,414 
ss congressional ** 1839, 12,826 





Increase over 1839, pr > 1,588 

Baltimore county. Col. Ely, V. B. is re-elected 
to the senate, by a majorily of 716 votes. Ely 
2,372, Windor 1,656. Five Van Buren delegates 
elected by an average majority of 679. 

Anne Arundle county was last year represented 
by two Van Buren and two whig delegates, there 
being not one vote average majority for either party. 
Four whigs are now elected by an average majority 
of 49}. 

Annapolis cily last year elected a Van Buren de- 
legate by a majority of 18. A whig is now elected 
by a majority of 22. 

Calvert county last year elected two whigs and 
there was a tie between a whig and Van Buren can- 
didate for the third seat. Three whigs are now eléct- 
ed by an average majority of 133. 

Cecil county Cie herwiotors been an administration 
county. The average Van Buren majority at last 
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election was 178. The senator is now elected by a 
majority of 32, and the three delegates by an ave- 
rage majority of 224. Five of the seven commis- 
sioners elected are whigs. 

en he county. This county gave last year a 
Van Buren majority of 299. The delegation is now 
divided, two whigs and two Van Buren elected. 
And four whigs and one Van Buren commissioners. 
Mr. Williams the late speaker of the house is de- 
feated. 

Frederick county last year elected five Van Buren 
delegates by an average majority of 2263. Five 
ae are now elected by an average majority 
of 195. 

Washington county had last yeara Van Buren 
senator, and four Van Buren delegates. The last 
fair contest between the parties was in 1838 when 
the county gave a Van Buren majority of 260. A 
whig senator is now elected by a majority of 195 
votes, and four whig delegates by an average majo- 
rity of 196. 


Carroll county was last year represented by three 


Van Buren and one whig delegate. The Van Bu- 
ren majority in 1838 was 309. Four Van Buren 
delegates are now elected by an average majority of 
125 votes. 

Kent county. ‘The whig ticket has a majority of 
155, last year 130. 

Queen Annes last year gave a Van Buren majori- 
ty of 92. The whigs have this year elected their 
senator and the three delegates, by a majority of, 
about 92. 

Tulbot county last year gave a Van Buren majori- 
ty of 493. Their majority new is 35. 

Charles county has given a whig majority of 365 
being a considerable increase. 

Allegany county. Sufficient returns are in to as- 
certain that the whig ticket is elected, being a gain 
of a senator and three delegates. 

Caroline county was last year represented by two 
Van Buren and one whig. Three whigs are now 
elected by an average majority of 80. 

Dorchester, Somerset and Worcester on the Eas- 
tern Shore, and old St. Mary’s, on tiie Western 
Shore, remain to be heard from, but there is no 
doubt, whatever, of their all giving whig majorities. 

VIRGINIA. 

Cushier of the bank of Virgina. An obliging cor- 
respondent has called our attention to the notice 
contained at page 320 of the last vol. of the Regis- 
ter, in which it is stated that H. M. Brenr, esq. 
was appointed cashier of the bank of Virginia.— 
The appointment was offered to Mr. Brent, but he 
declined it, and J. W. Pecram, esq. was subse- 
guently chosen and now fills the station. 


An active competition prevails at present between 
the Petersburg and Roanoke, and the Richmond and 
Fredericksburg rail road company on the one part, 
and the Portsmouth and Roanoke rail road company 
on the other. The rates of fare have been reduced, 
and travellers by the first named route are now 
charged but $7 V0 from the Roanoke river to Balti- 
more. 


Death of judge Parker. We learn with deep re- 
gret, from the Richmond Whig, that judge Parker 
of the court of appeals expired at his residence in 
Clark county on Desde the 10th inst. For some 
years he labored under a pulmonary complaint 
which was lingering and distressing. He was long 
a popular and highly estimable judge on the Jeffer- 
sou district bench, and was called thence by the 
voice of Virginia, for his reputation as a jurist and 
statesman, to the senate of the United States. A 
vacancy having occurred in the supreme court of 
appeals, a few weeks after he had taken his seat, he 
was chosen to this high office which he discharged 
with an ability that has reflected distinguished honor 
on himself and dignity and character to the court of 
which he was an eminent member. It is expected 
that western Virginia will have the honor of trans- 
ferring one of her ablest judges to fill the office of 
the deceased. John J. Allen, of the Botetourt dis- 
trict, is mentioned as the probable successor, 

(Jeffersonian, 

Yorktown anniversary. The whigs of Norfolk 
propose making arrangeinents for celebrating, on 
the plains of Yorktown, the glorious anniversary of 
the 19th October, in a style corresponding with the 
events which have given immortality to that vene- 
rated spot; and to which celebration will be invited 
the whig electors of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Maryland, and other distinguished whigs of the na- 
tion. 

A festival is to be held at Leesburg, Va. on the 
14th inst. 

State debt. The public debt of the state of Vir- 
ginia, according to the Norfolk Beacon, is at the 
present time $6,500,000, exclusive of its liabilities 
under acts authorising loans for works of internal 
improvements, which amount to $3,442,102 :nore. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Great preparations appear to be in hand for the 
state convention in Raleigh on the 5th October.— 
Arrangements on the most magnificent scale are 
making for the entertainment of all who may attend. 

Robt. W. Haywood has been appointed adjutant 
general of the state of North Carolina, vice Beverly 
Daniel, deceased. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Population of Charleston. According to the cen- 

sus just completed, the poputation is as follows, 




















compared with 1830: 
6 1830. 1840. 
White males, 6,326 6,836 
White females, 6,502 6,203 
. 12,828 13,029 
Gain in white population, 201, 

Free colored males, 814 584 
Do. do. females, 1,293 977 
2,107 1,561 

Loss of free colored, 4 ‘ 51416 
Male slaves, 6,777 6,334 
Female slaves, 8,577 8,339 
15,354 14,673 

Loss of slaves, ‘ é 681 

Census of 1830 of city, 30,289 1227 


in white, 





Census of 1840 of city, 29,263 Deduct gain 201 
1,026 


Loss of population, 
1,026 

1 white over 100 

8 free colored females over * 

2 male slaves “ 

5 female slaves - 

11 persons over 100 years. Five white males over 
20, who cannot read and write. 
GEORGIA. 

Extract of a letter dated St. Joseph’s, Florida, 

September 12. 

ore Indian murders!! It becomes our melan- 
choly duty to record further sickening details of 
Indian barbarity. On Thursday morning, the 10th 
instant, the house of Mr. Wyley Jones, on the Econ- 
fina, in Washington county, about six miles north 
of this place, was attacked bya party of Indians, 
the preinises all burnt, and Mrs. Jones and one of 
her children, an infant, shot. We have conversed 
with Mr. Jones, who says he was returning from 
one of his fields about 10 o’clock in ‘he morning, 
and when within two hundred vards of the house, 
he heard four or five rifles fired in his yard; he ran 
for the house, and, on rising the hill, found the house 
surrounded by Indians, and eight or ten in the 
piazza. The Indians discovered him at that mo- 
ment, and pursued him, firing and whooping at him 
like devils. Being entirely unarmed, without even 
a knife, be fled and escaped in the hammock. Mr. 
Jones’ daughter, a girl of about 13 years of age, 
states that her mother, a negro woman, and four 
children were in the house when the Indians were 
discovered in the yard. Mrs. Jones caught up the 
youngest child and was shot -ttempting to escape 
out of the door, struck by three balls, one passing 
through the head of the child in herarms. The 
daughter above mentioned, took the two chiidren, 
and, while the Indians were ransacking and plun- 
dering the house, passed out unmolested and hid 
them in the bushes. The little heroine then re- 
turned to the house, in the midst of the Indians, 
helped her mother up, who was lying on the porch, 
and assisted her about three hundred yards into the 
field, when, becoming faint from loss of blood, the 
little vir) left her in search of water. She returned 
with it, but her mother, after drinking, died in a 
few minutes. She then covered ber mother and the 
dead infant with bushes, and carried the remaining 
children to the nearest neighbor. 

A few days before this outrage Mr. John Lo- 
garthy, while descending the Chipola river in a 
boat, was killed, probably by the same party, as 
pieces of tarpaulin belonging to the boat were found at 
their camping place, about a inile above Mr. Jones’. 

A company of volunteers started in pursuit of the 
Indians, and tracked them to the Dead Lakes, on 
the Chipola. Volunteers are now about being rais- 
ed in this county to continve the pursuit, but we 
fear the Indians cannot be overtaken. The inhabi- 
tants near St. Andrews’ bay have mostly fled to 
this place for protection, and those on the Econfina 
have abandoned their homes and fortified at the 
house of E. Robbins, esq. How long is this state 
of uncertainty and alarm to exist? [ Times. 

ALABAMA. 

Ekc'ion returns. The Montgomery Advertiser, 

(V. B.) gives the following as the result of the late 





election’ 


Vv eee 
ua ees. VoD =: 
Senate, 21 12° aa : 
House of representatives, 53 47 6 


Van Buren majority on joint ballot, 15 
Table showing the majorities of the popular vote 


| of Alabama, for 1840: 





| V. B. Har. V.B. Har 
Autauga 200 Lowndes 29) 
Barbour 150|M ontgomery 169 
Butler 200/ Mobile 100 
Blount 647 Macon 201) 
Benton 600 Marengo 200 
Baldwin 36| Morgan 400 
Bibb 35|Madison 1,500 
Chambers 283|Monroe 25 
Coosa 400 Marion 150 
Clarke 371 Marshall 1,000 
Cherokee 200 Perry 50 
Conecuh 175)Pickens 209 
Covington 50 Pike ~ 220 
Dale 600 Russell 140 
Dallas 190|Randolph 200 
Dekalb 500 Shelby 4() 
Fayette 400 St. Clair 400 
Franklin 350 Sumter —_ 
Greene 450| Talladega 200 
Henry 200 Tallapoosa 75 
Jefferson 250 Tuscaloosa 276 
Jackson 1,800 Washington 25 
Lauderdale. 360 Walker 200 
Lawrence 136 Wilcox 183 
Limestone 600 —- — 
Total, ; 12,034 3,635 


Mr, Jones, who was elected senator for Sumter 
county at the election in August, has, it is said, re. 
signed his seat, on discovery that illegal votes were 
east for him. His majority was but one vote. A 
new election is ordered,—Mr. Boyd, the unsuccess. 
ful candidate, does not run again, and the whigs 
have nominated H. I. Thornton. 

Mobile. A mercantile house of this city, who 
had a suit against the city of Mobile for $500 of the 
bonds issued by the corporation, has just received 
advices that judgment had been obtained, but pre. 
vious to its being rendered, the corporation of the 
eity had made an assignment or deed of trust, of all 
the real estate belonging to the city, by which act 
the judgment obtained ayainst it is useless. 

[N. Y. Jour. Com. 
LOUISIANA. 

Congressional election. ‘The governor of Louisi- 
ana has ordered a special election for the third 
congressional district, to supply the place of Mr. 
Garland, resigned, whose term does not expire un. 
til the 4th of March next. The election will take 
place the same day that the presidential electors are 
chosen. 

Banks in New Orleans. From a general state- 
ment of the condition of the New Orleans banks, 
dated on the 8th instant, we extract the following 
aggregates: 


Nominal capital, $54,950,000 
Capital paid in, 41,762,769 
Discounts and loans, 48,537,633 
Individual deposites, 6,039,300 
Circulation, ‘ . 5,084,566 
Specie in the vaults, 3,526.310 


Opelousas, Lou. Sept. 4th, 1840. 

Insurrection. Perhaps you have heard something 
about the insurrection which was to have taken 
place in the parishes of Lafayette and St. Landry. 
Fortunately it was discovered in time to prevent 
any mischief. The plans of the insurrectionists 
were bad, and as usual, horrible in the operation, 
so faras I have heard. They have as yet hung but 
three of the ringleaders. Many are arrested, ani 
nore, [ suppose, will be hung. Two white men (I 
suppose abolitionists), have been implicated; they 
were tried and found guilty by circumstantial and 
positive testimony, but as the law of the state does 
not recognize slave testimony against a white, they 
could not, by a legal tribunal be found guilty to 
suffer death, as they would tiave been, had the tes- 
timony been admissible. 

They were, however, sentenced by judge Lynch 
toasevere flogging, with orders to leave the state 
at the peril of their lives. {Jour. of Com. 

TENNESSEE. 

Nashville corporation election. The Whig ticket 
prevailed in every ward in the city, at the election 
on the 26th ult, The votes for mayor stood: 


U. C. Trabue (whig) 599 
W.H. Moore (¥. B.) 401 
Whig majority © 198 


OHIO. 
Political meelings. The accounts of the numbers 
that attend the political assemblages in this state are 
almost incredible. The vice president, Richard M. 





Johnson has been hailed by his friends with the ut- 
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most enthusiasm. His competor; Mr. Tyler, of Vir- 

inia, has accepted the invitation of whig friends 
and is now attending meetings in various parts of 
the state. ' : 

General Harrison addressed a large meeting at 
Chillicothe on the 18thult. estimated at 49,000. On 
the 18th, a meeting at Somerset, estimated by the 
Times at 20,000. On the 21st, a large meeting at 
Somerset, and on the 25th, one at Columbus. 

The Wheeling Times says:—We have seen seve- 
ral men, among whom was Penrose of Pennsylvania, 
who say that Harrison made the best speeches at 
Chillicothe and Somerset they ever heard. Mr P. 
says he was beyond all the young ten they could 
produce—he would travel further and make a better 
speech than any of them. 

The following are the whig nominations for con- 


gress; 
Ist district, N. G. Pendleton, 


2d es L. D. Campbell, 

3d ss P. G. Goode, 

4th * Jeremiah Morrow, 
5th = Thomas L. Shields, 
6th * Calvary Morris, 
7. * William Russell, 
Sth. * Joseph Ridgway, 
a sc George Sanderson, 
10th = * Samson Mason, 
lih * B.S. Cowan, 

12th * Joshua Mathiof, 
ist * Sherlock J. Andrews, 
ma. .* Levi Cox, 

wth, * Samuel Stokely. 


The convention at Chillicothe, Ohio. Upwards of 
eleven coluinns of the Scioto Gazette of Thursday 
last are occupied with the details relating to this 
immense assemblage. The convention proper was 
appointed for Thursday the 17th ultimo, but in 
consequence of the vast numbers whieh had congre- 
gated in the town on Wednesday, that day must be 
regarded as the first day of the convention. During 
the whole day delegations continued to pour into the 
town. At3, P. M. the ceremony of presenting the 
Tippecanoe club with a flag by the ladies of Chilli- 
cothe took place, after which general Leslie Combs 
addressed the auditory. In the evening, crowds of 
the people were addressed at the log cabin, and at 
numerous places in the town. 

On Thursday almost every house displayed its 
banner, and the national flag floated from every pro- 
minent elevation in the place. At 10 A. M. the 
procession was formed and proceeded to welcome 
the city’s illustrious guest, general Harrtson.*— 
They met his escort near the first gate on the turn- 
pike, when the procession halted and forined on 
either side—gen. Harrison in a barouche and four, 
with hisaids cols. Todd and Chambers, and the long 
line of yeomanry by whom he was accompanied, 
passing down the thronged avenue, while shout af- 
ter shout echoed along the lines and was returned 
from the densely populated city. ‘The general was 
welcomed by R. Douglass, esq. with a fewremarks, 
to which he briefly and appropriately replied. A 
place called the Sugar Grove was selected for the 
convention, to which the many thousands now re- 
paired,and the meeting was organised by the appoint- 
ment of the hon. Wm. Key Bond, as president, and a 
suitable number of vice presidents and secretaries. 

Col. Bond then introduced general. Harrison to 
the assemblage, and when the long and loud cheer- 
ing of the multitude had subsided, the veteran en- 
gaged their profound attention during an address 
— occupied two hours and a quarter in the de- 
ivery. 

Colonels Chambers and Todd, aids to general 
Harrison during the war, succeeded him, in ad- 
dresses to the people. 

The Gazette estimates the nuinber of persons pre- 
sent at the Giove at 49,000. 

The meeting then adjourned till next day, but 
during the evening crowds were entertained as be- 
fore by the eloquence of various talented meinbers 
of the convention at several places in the city. 

The next morning, Friday, the grand procession 
Was formed, and this must be left to the imagination 
of the reader, fur a description of the scene has baf- 
fled the pen to which we are indebted for the record 
before us. The people afterwards reassembled at 
the Grove, when general Harrison was addressed by 
general Murphy, the prompt vindicator of the fame 
of the slandered hero. The ceremony of presenting 
a cane succeeded, which the general received with a 
suitable acknowledgment. 

The multitude were subsequently addressed by 
gov. Wickliffe of Ky. the hon. C. B. Penrose of Pa. 


and gov. Metcalf of Ky. after which the chairman 
of the committee on resolutions reported the same, 
which were read and adopted by acclaination. 
In the evening a splendid exhibition of fire works 
took place, conciuding with the temple of liberty, 
surrounded by a beautiful figure and illustrating a 
transparency of gen. Harrison. 
A shout was then made for gov. Moorehead of 
Ky. who responded to the call in an able address, 
and then terminated one of the greatest conventions 
of the people that has hitherto been held. [.Amer. 
MISSOURI. 
Rapid increase of population. Judging by the 
number;of votes taken at the recent election, this 
state, which has now but two representatives in con- 
gress, will be entitled to six or seven under the new 
census. In 1832 the state polled 17,250 votes. In 
1836, 27,372 and at the election last month nearly 
52,000 votes were taken. 
Darnes. The St. Louis papers state that in the 
case of Darnes, a nolle prosequi has been entered by 
the attorney, in consequence of some infortnality in 
the indictment. The prisoner is released on $3,000 
bail, to await the further action of the grand jury. 
Sub-ireasury operations. The Bank of Missouri 
has hitherto been used as the fiscal agent of the go- 
vernment in St. Louis, and as the piace of deposite 
for the public money at that point. The amount 
reported as due from the bank to the governmeny in 
July last was $1,162,129 71. Asthe city of St. 
Louis is one of the places designated in the sub-trea- 
sury bill for the residence of areceiver general, it was 
expected that this amount of government money 
would be transferred from the bank to the office of the 
receiver. ‘This transfer might cause a pressure or 
it might not—according as the operation should be 
made suddenly or gradually. If the bank should 
be required to pay over the amount at once in specie, 
the business community of St. Louis must suffer— 
for the bank would be compelled to press ber debtors 
and to curtail accommodations. The St. Louis Re- 
publican states that Mr. Smith, president of the 
bank, went on some time ago eastward to solicit, as 
was supposed, time and indulgence for the bank 
froin the secretary of the treasury. That paper 
adds:— 
Mr. Smith returned, and left the city on Thursday 
last on a second trip to the east. his second visit 
the newsmongers, in the sireet, apply to the same 
cause. The report runs, that the United States go- 
verniment has ordered the bank to place all, or 
nearly all the funds she now holds belonging to the 
government, in New York, during all the month of 
November next. The visit of the president of the 
bank is said to be, to make provision for complying 
with this requisition.—The bauk is compelled, if 
this order has been issued, to do one of two things. 
Either she rnust etfect a loan in the east, payable in 
such money as the government will receive, or else 
she must ship the specie, provided she can get it to 
ship. In either event, it is likely to be a losing game 
to the tax payers of Missouri. 
To ship specie from St. Louis to New York, it is 
stated, will cost at the lowest estimate three per cent. 
including freight, insurance and incidental expenses. 
This expense, says the Republican, must be borne 
by the bank, or rather by the people of Missouri who 
own the bank. ‘The cost, then, of transporting fiom 
St. Louis to New York the sam above named due 
from the bank to the government would be some- 
thing over $34,000. 
The injury done to the business community of St. 
Louis by this sudden transfer would be a far tore 
serious evil than the loss to the bank of thisty-four 
thousand dollars. 
the secretary of the treasury, under the sub-treasu- 
ry law, to order the transfer, He may transfer all 
the government funds in the country to New York, 
or to any other point that he may designate, and pay 
public creditors elsewhere in drafts. As drafts on 
New York would.command a premium throughout 
the west and south, especially if it were Known that 
specie was concentrated there, a very profitable bu- 
siness may be done by transactions in such paper. 
[ American. 
Political meetings—Van Buren convention. ‘Lhe 
Journal of the 19th ult. says: “The 8th of October 
is the day fixed upon for the meeting of the state 
convention at Jefferson city. Col. Benton, Dr. 
Linn, hon. John Jamison and gov. Reynold will te 
there. and probable the genuine hero of the Thames. 
Will our neighbors of Ralls and Lincoln, sleep 
upon their posts? Now is the time foraction. The 
election is at hand. “The night soon cometh 
when no man can work.’”? Cole, Howard, Cooper, 





_*PThe Ohio Confederate says:—‘Gen. Harrison ar- 
rived escorted by a procession of freemen “six miles 


ong.” ‘The old soldier stood erect and bareheaded in 
the carriage, while the prolonged and deafening shouts 
cf the multitude mace manifest the enthusiasin which 


St. Louis and Marion, have already appointed de- 

legations, and we hope that the Salt River region 

will uot be backward. 
FLORIDA. 


Jackson county— The Indians, A letter from Mr, 


Jones, and twoof his children. 


Yet no one can deny the right of ; 


days since,a small party of Indians appeared in 


the lower partof Jackson county. They went 
into Washington and killed the wile of Mr. Wiley 
A boatman by 
the name of *Logarths was also killed. The citi- 
zens Were in pursuit of them. . | 

[ Tallahassee Floridian, Sept. 19. 





POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
_ The president of the United States having been 
invited to attend the great mass convention to ce- 
lebrate the passage of the independent treasury 
bill, held at Poughkepsie, N. Y. on the 16th inst. 
the largest one ever convened in that state, return- 
ed the following reply: 
Washington, Sept. 18, 1840. 

GENTLEMEN: I have received your kind letter, 
inviting me to attend a mass meeting of the demo- 
cratic electors of the several counties contiguous 
to the Hudson river, to commemorate the triumph 
of free principles in the passage of the indepen- 
dent treasury bill. 


It will not, I regret to say, be in my power to 
comply with your request.» Of the pleasure it 
would afford me to accept your friendly invitation, 
if IT coulddo so, it cannot be necessary to assure 
you. 
There has been no event in the course of my 
public life in which I have taken a deeper interest, 
or the suecess of which has been more grateful to 
iny feelings, than that which you are about to gele- 
brate. Although compelled to propose the mea- 
sure bya sense of public duty, which did not ad- 
mit of compromise or delay, I could nevertheless 
scarcely allow myself to hope for its adoption, 
without violent opposition from uniform opponents; 
and, what was more to be regretted, without exten- 
sive diversities of opinion in regard to its expedien? 
cy, among friends who had every claim to my 
respect and gratitude. It is not necessary to ad- 
vert, on an occasion like this, to the reasons upon 
which. these apprehensions were founded; -and you 
all know the extent to which they have been rea- 
lized. After meeting with an opposition, in every 
respect as formidable as any that ever was brought 
to bear upona public measure; after having for 
years been proclaimed as the cause of embarrass: 
inent in the pecuniary coneerns of the country, 
which it not only had no agency in producing; but 
which undeniably sprang from directly opposite 
causes; sustained by no other power than its in- 
trinsic merits, and the intelligence and patriotism 
of the people; this much abnsed measure has at 
last become the established, and, I sincerely hope, 
the permanent policy of the country. 
It affords me great pleasure to be abie to say to 
you that thus far the new system has worked well 
—indeed, equal to my most sanguine expectation, 
and without any considerable inconvenience to the 
governinent, notwithstanding the temporary em- 
barrassments which usually attend great changes in 
the management of public affairs. If it has been 
in any respect unfavorable in its practical opera- 
tion, either to the inconvenience or interests of the 
people, we have not been apprized of it. These 
are yreatand gratifying results, honorable to the 
fortitude and indomitable spirit of the American 
people; and, as you truly say, ‘tauspicious to the 
hopes of every friend of republican government.” 
They have, however, not been accomplished 
without sacrifices, political as well as personal. 
The injuries to which the general interest of the 
country have been exposed from assaults upon this 
particular measure have been of the gravest cha- 
racter, and the division among the political friends 
produced by the struggle have been to me a source 
of profound regret. In no qnarter has this latter 
consideration occasioned greater auxiety on my 
part than in my native state. It was not, I hope 
you will do me the justice to believe, without pain 
that I found myself deprived, upon so vital a point, 
of the approving voices of thousands of the friends 
of my youth, and the associates of my maturer 
years—of trany who were veterans in the political 
field when I entered it; whom I had again and agaia 
‘seen tried in the crucible of political adversity, 
without ever being known to waver in their devo- 
tion to what they believed to be the cause of their 
country, and whose iutegrity of inotive comimanda- 
ed iny unqualified coufidence. Satisfied, however, 
that the measure was founded on principles which 
could not fail to take a deep root in the hearts and 
judgments of the people, and must in the end com- 
mend itself to the support of my dissenting friends, 
I have waited with confidence for the fulfilment 
of my most sanguine anticipations. Your present 
assemblage, the numerous and iinmense gatherings 
of the democracy of the state which have preceded 
it, the tone of its press, and the innumerable indi- 








pervaded it.” 

















J. H. Parker, of Marrianna informs us that a few 
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through other channels, leave no room to doubt 
that my utmost wishes, in this respect, have been 
fully accomplished. 


The complimentary manner in which you have 
been pleased to speak, for yourselves, and in be- 
half of those you represent, of my political career, 
is to me a source of satisfaction, which, taken 
in connection with the favors I have already re- 
ceived at their hands, and the cordial, earnest and 
pervading indications of poracaas regard and politi- 
cal support with which lam daily greeted by my 
democratic feiends in the state, have laid me under 
obligations I can never hope adequately to dis- 
charge. Assurance of an unwavering disposition 
and unceasing efforts to do so, are, however, freely 
given, and will be faithly redeemed. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully and, truly, 
your friend and obedient servant, 

M. VAN BUREN. 

To Edmund J. Porter, and others. 


Politicians! Do yon suppose that this is the last 
year of tine? Are all things to pass away with 
this political contest, leaving no one to tell the story? 
Will the fooleries, the falsehoods, the humbugs and 
all the antic tricks played before the people be for- 
gotten? Will not “the cold, rebukeful eye” of impar- 
tial history hereafter look back upon the extraordina- 
ry excitement of the present day, and single out for 
honor and immortality those who have done well, 
and for infamy or oblivion those who have done ill? 
Will it not discover those who, with a lofty patriot- 
ism, a deep, honest, heatfelt regard for truth, spurn- 
ed all baser weapons and refused to stoop to the low 
and iniserable trickery of demagogues? And will 
not its piercing glances also reach the skulking and 
cowardly traitors to their country and its popular 
institutions, who strove to shut out the light of truth, 
to deceive the people and hold them up before the 
world to be ridiculed asan ignorant rabble, who 
could only be controlled by being deluded with 
falsehood or confounded with noise? 


Depend upon it, politicians, the history of these 
things will be written hereafter, when the excited 
passions of the present hour will have become cool, 
and when no delusion can obscure the truth. Re. 
flect what that history will be, and in what a volume 
it will be found. Remember, that it will be the 
same volume which immortalizes the great apostles 
of American liberty—our Washingtons, our Jeffer- 
sons, ard. our Franklins—the volume which is to 
record one of the most striking instances of human 
progress since the fist dawning of time—a noble 
and successful effort to throw off the yoke of arbi- 
trary power, and establish a government upon the 
great principles of equal rights, and to be directed 
solely by the will of the people. Nor is it what is 
already written in this volume that should be alone 
considered; for who can doubt that many a brilliant 
page remains to be filled through the long years of 
future time? 


He who would not have his name a_ foul blot 
upon those pages, placed there but to hand down 
his infamy to after ages, must see to it that in the 
heat of party strife; or in his overweening ambition 
for office, he does not so conduct as to weaken con- 
filence in self-government. He must not abuse the 
institutions of his own country, nor hold up the 
people as an unthinking rabble who can be poison. 
ed with falsehood, corrupted with money or warped 
with prejudice. Political contests we must have, 
of course, but they shonld not be conducted in this 
manner. When men.iiffer, as they will honestly 
differ, in regard to political measures, let them coine 
before the people fairly, avow distinctly their re- 
spective principles, show clearly the points upon 
which they are at issue, produce their facts and 
press home their arguments with as much warinth 
and force as they may, leaving the people to pro 
nounce an impartial decision between them. There 
is a dignity in such a controversy; it tends to elicit 
truth, to scatter light abroad, and to establish cor- 
rect principles. He who truly loves his country, 
who is devoted to the cause of human liberty, and 
who respects his own reputation, will not depart 
from this course and resort to the depraved pas- 
sions, the miserable falsehoods and humbugs which 
at present fill so many papers and afford material 
for so many 3peeches. [N. Y. Sun. 


The letter of the right rev. bishop ENGLAND has 
led to a controversy between that prelate, as editor 
of the Catholic Miscellany, and gen. Duff Green, 
editor of the Pilot; in the course of his remarks, the 
bishop says— 

‘According to gen. Green’s principles, the Catho- 
lics of Savannah shonld be EXTERMINATED 
and their RELIGION PROSCRIBED! The Ca- 
tholics of Savannah? No, but the whole body of 
Catholics throughout the United States. And this 


that Harrison and Van 





is the republicanism and the toleration of gen. Duff 


Green aud his supporters! We do not charge it 
upon the party that employs bim; though we have 
long known that it is the pinciple of a vast number 
of that party; yet we also know that it is reprobated 
by a large number who are honestly opponents to 
the democratic party, who love republicanism, and 
who would show, if necessary, their hatred of per- 
secution by rallying, even in the field of fight, to 

revent the EXTERMINATION of the Catholics. 
t is, therefore, that we do not consider it the prin- 
ciple of the party, though cherished and fostered by 
Pang high amongst them, but published only by a 
ew.” 


The Pilot retorts with considerable severity to the 
letter from which the above is extracted. 


Address to the society of Friends throughout the Unit- 
ed States, and especially to the voting members of 
the said sociely. 

Respected Friends: With a view of satisfying my- 
self, and some friends and acquaintances in the state 
of New York, where I reside, relative to the moral, 
intellectual and physical fitness of William Henry 
Harrison to occupy the presidential chair of our 
country; I have visited Ohio, and had several inter- 
views with gen. Harrison. [I have also heard him 
deliver three public speeches, and so far as I am 
able to judge from such a limited acquaintance, I 
pronounce him fally capable and eminently worthy 
of occupying the highest office in the gift of the 
citizens of the United States. Hitherto, (although 
I am forty-two years old), I never cast a vote for 
presidential electors, having conscientious scruples 
of the propriety of Christians actively participating 
in political governments. But after a mature and 
weighty consideration of the subject, I have come to 
the conclusion that it is not only proper, but my du- 
ty, when two candidates for an important official 
station are before the people, one of whoin must be 
elected, to make myself, (as far as I consistently 
can), acquainted with their relative qualifications 
and claims for the office; and that if I became satis- 
fied, (all things considered), that one is far prefera- 
ble to the other, that I ought to vote for him, regard- 
less of the party that may have nominated him; thus 
acting as a member of the one body politic of our 
country, instead of a member ofa party. In re- 
solving therefore to support Harrison for the presi- 
dency I do not design to identify myself with all that 
his friends say and do, or with all that he has hith- 
erto as a public man said or done, but from an ac- 
quaintance with the principles, characters and pub- 
lic acts of Harrison and Van Buren, (having once 
resided in the same place that the latter then did), 1 
esteem the former far preferable to the latter; there- 
fore, in voting for Harrison I consider that I merely 
express my choice of the two men, one of whom, in 
all human probability, must be president. This is 
the course of conduct that I consider Christian prin- 
ciple demands. Christians of the United States now 
doubtless hold the balance of power between the 
two great political parties of the nation, and hence 
if they would exercise it in reference to christian 
principle and public good, they might henceforward 
secure the services of the best men that the two po- 
litical patties may present for their suffrage. As 
political abolitionists are undoubtedly the minority 
of this republic, it would be anti-democracy for 
them to force rulers of their exclusive choice upon 
the nation, if by a political organization and shufile 
they conld do so. I must, therefore, from the prin- 
ciple of republican democracy go against such a 
measure, so long as I believe abolitionists are a mi- 
nority in this our republic—because I believe the 
law of nature and of nature’s God dictates that the 
majority should rule in natural things. Christianity 
arms its votaries with no law but trnth and persua- 
sion to put down evil with—if these fail, coercion is 
the prerogative of Jehovah alone. Hence my 
friends will see why I go against a third political 
organization. Under existing circumstances it wars 
against democracy. Correct public sentiment, by 
truth, love and persuasion, and correct legislation 
will inevitably follow. But for the minority to sup- 
pose, that under any possible circumstances, it 
might be right to coerce the acts of the majority ina 
republican government, is to suppose that an effect 
may exceed the cause. 


In coming to a conclusion relative to the claims 
of candidates for our suffrage, if upon one important 
topic they appear to be equally balanced, then we 
should weigh them npon other topics of the most 
importances Friends’ sentiments upon the impor- 
tant topic of slavery are generally known, that while 
they deprecate it as a great moral and political evil, 
they also disapprove all unconstitutional or coercive 
measures. To inflame the passions, is but to close 
the mind against the Angee of truth, Admitting 

uren stand nearly upon a 


Etre, 


‘portant topies upon which they may be weighed, ] 
ask neither of them to pledge what he will do, but] 
consult their principles and past acts relative tg 
what they may do. Their principles and acts rela. 
tive to the {ndians are very dissimilar. When I jp. 
tl of Harrison the course ke would pursue with 
the New York Indians, if he should be elected pre. 
sident, he replied, “I will do them justice, so far as 
I may be called to act in relation to them.” But 
he continued, “I can give you no pledges relatiy,. 
to what that may be, but I will give you somethin 
better than pledges. I refer you to my past acts 
towards the Indians when governor of Indiana, and 
to my messages relative to them to the legislature, 
In one or two instances, when governor of Indiana, 
I withstood the general government, becanse | 
theught it demanded more than justice did of the 
Indians. I never would conclude a treaty with the 
Indians,” he continued, ‘‘unless I believed it would 
be satisfactory to the tribe after made.” He then 
referred me to John Johnson, for many years an In- 
dian agent under Harrison, for proof of his asser- 
tions. I called upon Johnson who abundantly con- 
firmed all that the general had said. As I have re- 
cently visited the Seneca Indians in New York, and 
heard the statements of some of the head chiefs of 
that tribe, relative to Van Buren’s conduct towards 
them as president of the United States; I will state 
it, and let my friends contrast it with that of Harri- 
son. I have in possession ample proof of the cor- 
rectness of the following facts. 


During the last session of congress, Van Buren 
signed and proclaimed, as the law of the land, a 
treaty which requires the Seneca Indians of New 
York to deliver within three years to the Ogden 
Land company, of which one of his sons is said to 
be a proprietor, allof their lands in New York, 
comprising abut 118 thousand acres; some of which 
adjoining the city of Buflalo,is said to be worth 
fromm one to five hundred dollars per acre, and it is 
worth probably upon an average $12 per acre; and 
the United States government is bound by the trea- 
ty to pay $400,000 to the Indians, about double 
what the Ogden company pay for the New York 
land, in consequence of the Indians relinquishing 
their claims to Green Bay lands-——but the Indians 
declare that they have no claim upon such lands. 
The philosophy or treachery of thus making go- 
vernment pay for lands that the Ogden company 
are toreceive is more than I can develope. I mere- 
ly state what I learnt froin the Indians; responsible 
white men vouch for its correctness. 


Previous to the ratification of this sigular treaty, 
the Seneca nation sent a delegation of four of their 
head chiels, and three responsible white agents, to 
Washington, who testified to the senate and _presi- 
dent of the United States, that the treaty which 
the president had laid before the eity for considera- 
tion was not nor could not be binding upon the 
Seneca Indians; for it was not the treaty of that 
nation, but only the treaty of a minority of its 
chiefs who had been bribed and unlawfully enticed 
to sign the said treaty. And that the majority of 
the chiefs of their nation, and fifteen out of sixteen 
of its members disclaimed the treaty. Among the 
delegation was one of the bribed chiefs, who testi- 
fied against himself, that the act of signing the 
treaty was unauthorised, and therefore not binding 
upon his nation. They exhibited the affidavit of 
John General, a chief of the Seneca nation, resid- 
ing at Buffalo, which deposed “that while eommis- 
sioner Gilbert was in Buffalo, (an Indian runner for 
the Ogden company) enticed him into a tavern in 
Buffalo, where he was pressed to drink some ardent 
spirits, which he cid, and finally became intoxicat- 
ed, in which state he was strongly pressed to sign 
the assent to the amended treaty, which he con- 
stantly refused, and that he has since been informed 
his name is affixed to it; and he solemnly declares 
that he never so affixed it, unless when so drunk 
that he did not know it, and has never since re- 
membered it!” By an affidavit signed by eight of 
their chiefs, they showed that three Indians of their 
nation had attached their names to the treaty as 
chiefs, whe obtained their election by a sham elec- 
tion, af a tavern in Buffalo. By sundry documents 
they exhibited, that to eight of their chiefs the pay- 
ment of $21,600 was promised upon the faith of 
written articles, duly exetuted by the agent of the 
Ogden company, as a reward for signing the treaty, 
and seducing their fellow chiefs todo the same— 
this money to be paid within three months after the 
ratification of the treaty. . 


But the time has expired, and the contracts have 
not been paid and it is now found that the bribing 
agent is alone holden, and he is worth nothing. 

The senate’s committe on Indian affairs, after 
learning the foregoing facts, reported against the 
ratification of the treaty. But still, through some 
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could not continue to discharge their duties. In 
meptioning these matters of history, let me not be 
understood as wishing to cast blame upon any one. 
Here then, we find the president, with all the 
banks suspended, and thirty millions of the public 
money locked up in them, and the laws of congress 


forbidding him to pay out or take in one dollar of 


irredeemable paper money. Under such circum- 
stances, his first act was to convene congress, in 
order that they might devise measures for putting 
an end to this disastrous state of things. Wiat was 
the president’s duty in that dilemma? In the year 
1832, the question of 2 national bank had been sub- 
mitted to the country, and it was rejected by the 
people. In 1836 he was nominated as a candidate 
for the presidency, and he then told the people 
openly that in his conscience he believed such an 
institution as a national bank was not authorised 
by the constitution, and that if elected he would 
oppose it. Could he then, after having been so 
elected, favor such an institution without forfeiting 
his pledge? Could he recommend a return fo the 
state bank system of deposites, which, although he 
had formerly full confidence in it, has now fallen 
under the pressure of commercial calamities? Could 
he, the next day after the stoppage of the banks, 
ask you to give back your money to them? I then 
ask any candid man, what remained for him to do, 
except what he did do, viz: to recommend that the 
public money be kept independently of banks. 

I will now revert to a topic, the sub-treasury, 
which I fear may little alarm you, but I will be ex- 
tremely brief upon it. The sub-treasury was con- 
sequent on the failure of the banks in 1837; and I 
request you will not forget this, and make it the 
cause of the suspension; for such mistakes are most 
industriously disseminated through the country.— 
The sub-treasury was not the cause, but the-conse- 
quence of it; and so far as trade and commerce are 
concerned, the only difference it makes is, that the 
money of the people collected in revenue, when 
put in the treasury of the nation, shall not be bank- 
ed upon, That it shall be kept by Stephen Allen, 
instead of the bank of America, or Manhattan 
company. And with this salutary exception, that 
it shall not be made bank capital of, what effect 
has it on the trade of New York or any other coun- 
try? If, then, a proper ratio is preserved between 
the revenue and expenses of the country, and if no 
more money is taien from our pockets ii: duties or 


imports than is necessary to carry on the govern- | 
ment, in such a case of how much money would , 


the banks be deprived? Froin two to five millions 
of dollars; which amount is saflicient to perforin 
the operation which the treasury of this country 
requires. It is scarcely necessary for me to re- 
tnark, that such an amount cannot atfect the bank- 
ing institutions of the country. A merchant will, 
in one hour and without notice, make his draft for 
a larger sum on a single bank, and certainly five 
or six millions cannot destroy the banking inst: tu- 
tions of 26 states. L have tnus disposed of one of 
the greatest objections against this tneasure, but 
others are made against it, namely, that it gives the 
president great power, and increases too much the 
executive patronage; and that, he pretending to bea 
democrat, adopts a principle which the federalists 
never dreamed of, in the shape of patronage. What 
is it? Four officers are to be appointed by the pre- 
sident, with the consent of the senate. Stephen Al 

len is one of them, and there are three others; and 
these oflicers are, at the utmost limit, to employ 
ten clerks, to whom they can give $800 each, per 
year. This is the great and fearful addition to the 
executive arm of government. It is that mighty 
power which is fo destroy our liberties; and it is to 
do it in this way. 

Suppose our president so corrupt as to put these 
officers under whip and spur, in order to gain his 
election, and that he comes to Stephen Allen, in 
New York, and to Isaac Hill, at Boston, and tells 
thein, “if you do not exert yourselves to secure my 
election, | will turn you all out.””) This would 
certainly be a serious evil of the sub-treasury bill. 
But suppose there was no such thing as a sub. 
treasury, and that in place of it there were some 
thirty deposite banks in different parts of the union, 
and that the president was corrupt, (for the allega- 
tion of such act assumes corruption); tnight he not 
drop a gentle hint to the banks, and tell them, “you 
have several thousand dollars of the public money; 
it is of great use to you and the banks at the other 
side of the sfreet would be very ready to aid me in 
being elected, if they could only get the deposites.” 
I will now ask you fellow citizens, which of the 
two systems would be the most dangerous to our 
liberties, and, whether our liberties would incur 
greater hazard froin the deposite banks, with all 
their moneyed power and influence, or froin Stephen 
Allen and the other three officers with their ten 


system can be dangerous; and if we conld induce 
our opponents to lay aside their prejudices, their 
fears would vanish. But the merchant may make 
a more rational charge, and of more weight against 
it, namely, that keeping the public money lucked 
up, may give the government a dangerous control 
of the money of the country, and that an accumn- 
lation of gold in the sub-treasury, may be injurious 
to banks and merchants. Let us lovk at this ob- 
jection. Who governs it, as far as relates to the 
amount to be accumulated? It is almost exclusive- 
ly in the hands of the merchants and traders. They 
govern their dealings by their knowledge of trade; 
and when they make importations, the duties go 
into the sub-treasury, until the public creditor 
wants the money. If, therefore, you import but 
little, little goes into the treasury, and the whole 
system tends but to establish a healthy and stable 
state of trade, and prevents overtrading, by being a 
tax on overirading, which cannot be put into a 
bank, and make more capital for more overtrading. 
Is it not in its nature the very system for which 
our opponents contend? to raise up trade, when it 
has a tendency downwards, and bring it down, 
when it has gone too high. But, again: it is said 
that it goes to make the entire currency of the 
country a metallic currency, and that we have said 
that there should be no currency but gold and silver. 
Now this is just such a misrepresentation of our 
opinions and principles as if you were to say this 
day that I was a Harrison man. 

The tendency of the system will! be, then, to keep 
the public treasury to that standard which the con- 
stitution makes it the duty of congress to regulate, 
and the only way to settle the standard, is to use 
the standard itself. Congress cannot make the 
state banks contract or expand; and if you havea 
national bank, when will it be likely to expand? 
Just in such times as we shall have in four or six 
months to come, when business is starting into 
health; and when the bank is called on to promote 
its own interests and those of its customers. And 
when will it contract? When trade is thriving?— 
No, no; but when trade is in such a state that the 
safety of the bank requires contraction, and then it 
comes like an avalanche upon you, and the state 
banks must follow its course, and the merchants 
are made to sweat and bleed, and they cannot pre- 
vent it. 

Look at the sub-treasury. Where will it use its 
power for contraction? When trade becomes ex- 
cessive; for then the coin is locked up, and so much 
capital is taken from the excess of business. 

What are we to expect if we throw out the pre- 
sent adininistration? The candidate opposed to 
Van Buren has not given any pledges, and the 
most important measure in the minds of his party, 
is the establishment of a national bank still. more 
powerful than the other. I speak upon the an- 
thority of a leader of their party, whom I know, 
and therefore it is not improper in me to assume 
that such is their policy. What must be the effect 
on trade if such a policy is adopted? Business is 
just beginning to assume a healthy aspect in this 
city and other towns. Let us have within the cur- 
rent year a national bank, with fiity millions capi- 
tal, and what will be the effect on the state banks? 
Would it not be the contraction of their capitals to 
the amount necessary to put such a ban! into ope- 
ration? But it may be said that the necessary ca- 
pital would be got from abroad. But not in the 
first instance. It should be done with American 
capital, and the effect must be a curtailment of 
trade and commerce until the new bank was ready 
to commence operations. Then in what condition 
would you have the counfry? All the state institu- 
tions restricted to these limits, and a new national 
bank of fifty millions—for that was the amount 
ineutioned by Mr. Clay. What would be the con- 
seqnence? A bank of fifty millions in the hands,of 
even discreet men, could not be idle. It must have 
customers, And we should start from a restricted 
state of trade and soon reach an excessive one. The 
men in small trade are of course but small borrow- 
ers, but men like myself and thousands of others, 
would be induced to Jaunch out into an extensive 
trade, and at whose risk? Not on our own, but on 
that of every solvent man who is in trade, and who 
must suffer if this bank everexpands. If expansion 
must then follow as the consequence of such a bank, 
what would follow its contraction? The smaller in- 
stitutions should pursue the same course, and how 
very shorily after such an inflated prosperity might 
we not meet here to complain of want of trade, and 
low wages? 

We have now no national debt which requires a 
great moneyed institution, and is it not better for 
merchants to moderately persevere in business and 
trast to it, under this sub-treasury system, than to 
a kite dying expansion to-day, from whieh you fall 








clerks? Ti is a mistaken idea that this sub treasury 


ruined on the paveme at to-morrow? 
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I must now refer to our own state in comparison 
with other states. I have already recurred to some 
of the marked changes in our trade, and I ask you 
as inerchants, how comes it that we can so proudly 
say that the banks are honorably fulfilling the eon. 
ditions of their charter, when more than one-half 
the country has fallen back to a second suspension, 
at the cost and sacrifice of the merchants of New 
York. Why in 1830, did not our bauks follow suit 
with the great bank of Pennsylvania? Because the 
merchants of this state thrilled throuch the entire 
continent that New York would not suspend again, 
Shall we then, after all we have suffered and sacri. 
ficed, again launch into that system we have tried 
four times, and always with the saine result? If, 
then, we cannot promise ourself profits from such a 
system, should the citizens of New York discard a 
fellow citizen who has stood so high amongst us for 
thirty years, and whuse principles are avowed and 
known, for a nan whom we do not know? 


‘THE WHIG MERCHANTS’ MEETING, 
Yesterday, surpassed any. thing ever before wit- 
nessed in this community. Long before the hour, 
Wall street was darkened with the collecting mul- 
titude, and when the chairman took his seat, there 
were not less, probably, than 15,000 persons pre- 
sent in the streets, and at the windows and _build- 
ings around. The platform was placed on the cor. 
ner of Wall and William streets, so as to afford a 
larger area for the audience. It may furnish some 
test of the numbers present, to state, that, on the 
steps and within the porch of the Bank of America, 
330 persons were counted; and the space occupied 
by them, as compared with that covered by the 
crowd, was probably not in the proportion of 1 to 
50. 

The shipping in the port were all decorated with 
their flags for the occasion. 

The official record of the proceedings, list of offi- 
cers, and resolutions, will be found on the outer 
page, and to them we refer with pride, as express- 
ing, by the character of the parties, and the lan- 
guage of their resolves, the true sense of this great 
commercial metropolis. 

Mr. Webster’s speech, which we have carefully 
reported, needs no commendation from us—though 
it will furnish us with topics of future reference. 

The resolutions were introduced by Moses H. 
Grinnell, who, having prefaced them, with a few 
striking and stirring remarks, read them at length, 
—and forthwith introduced Mr. Webster, who, on 
rising, was received with deafening cheers. When 
these subsided Mr. Webster thus spoke. 

Iam deeply sensible of the honor and of the re- 
sponsibility of this occasion. Honor it is, certain- 
ly, to be requested to address the merchants of 
New York,—a body of as much intelligence, capa- 
city and respectability, as any in the world: re- 
sponsible it is, to address sucha body on subjects 
which many of thein understand scientifically bet- 
ter than I do, and with which all of them have more 
or less practical acquaintance, 

The question of the currency of a country, al- 
ways important, always somewhat complex, is, un- 
der present circumstances, the great question of 
the times. I do not shrink from. expressing my 
views on this subject ere to-day. I am in public 
life, and since on this question, more than any 
other, political results are likely to turn, I have no 
hesitation in speaking. The state of the currency 
is a principal cause why one adwinistration is about 
to go out of power and another to come in, and 
these circumstances lead me to premise what I 
have to say to-day, by remarking, in the first place, 
that I propose ‘o speak for nobody but my-elf.— 
My general opinions on subjects of currency are 
well known, and as it is now highly probable that 
those who have been long in opposition to the go- 
vernment will be cailed upon to propose remedies, 
it is the more incumbent on me to repeat that, what 
I say to day, I say for myself, and for no one else. 
Especially in regard to the candidate whom we all 
support for the presidency, I have no more authori- 
ty to speak for him, nor other means of learning 
his opinions, than you all possess. 

I will proceed then to state some general propo- 
sitions which I believe to be founded in true prin- 
ciples and sound political economy, suited in their 
application to our country. In the first place, I 
hold the opinion that a mixed currency of gold and 
silver, and of paper redeemable, and steadily re- 
deemed, in specie on demand, is the most useful 
and convenient currency for this or any country, 
and this is the currency we bave used and employ- 
ed heretofore in the Uniled States;—the idea of an 
exclusive metallic currency being, in my judg- 
ment, the mere fancy of theorists, or used as an in- 
strument of popular delusion. 

In the next place. the management of this mixed 
eurreney has its difficulties, which it requires both 
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ad 
skill and care to avoid or overcome, as has been 
seen inthe experience of Great Britain, the great 
commercial country of the world, as well as in the | 
United States. There is,-doubiless, danger of sud- 
den contractions and expansions, in such a currency, 
and yet, Where it ts all metailic, as in Cuba, or in 
come European countries, where there is chiefly 
hard money currency, there are fluctuations in 

rices, disasters in trade, and mercantile failures, 

erhaps as often and as injurious as in countries of 
well regulated redeemable paper currency. 

Then, again, | hold that the regulation of cure 
rency, Whether mixed or metallic,—a just and sate 
supervision over that, whatever it is, that consti- 
tutes money, the medium of exchange—necessarily 
appertains to government: the regulation of money 
and what takes the place of money, being in my 
judgment an essential prerogative of government. 
The operations of banking are two-fold, and every 
bank and banker among us performs two offices or 
functions. It discounts commercial paper—notes 
—in other words, lends inoney; and in this business, 
jndividuals—bankers without acts of incorporation 
—may engage and compete with them, and this con- 
stitutes siinply a bank discount and deposite. But 
our banks are all banks of circulation as well as de- 
posite, and issue their notes as part of that circula- 
tion; and when they discount notes, they pay the 
amount in their own bills, and thus, by the amount 
of such discounts, add to the quantity of tnoney in 
circulation—every such operation being by so much 
an increase of the whole amount of the circulating 
medium. Hence it comes to pass, in the absence 
of any government supervision and control, that the 
wisdom and discretion ef regulating, at any time, 
the amount of money circulating in the communi- 
ty, is but the aggregate of the wisdom and discre- 
tion of a multitude of banks, all acting without con- 
cert, without any superior controiling power, and 
each for its own interest. Such a regulator or re- 
guiation of the currency, such a mode of determir- 
ing what amount of circulation shali be furnished to 
the country, must necessarily be most uncertain, 
and cannot but be mischievous. I look upon it as 
a duty of the government, by the exercise of all its 
constitutional power, to control the issues of state 
institutions, and guard agaiust the evils of excess. 
Iam of opivion that government may exercise 
such control and supervision, in order to restrain 
excess of issues by the local banks. 

We all know that an institution with the govern- 
ment sanction, and issuing a currency, as good in 
one part of the country as the other, with a compe- 
tent capital, aud acting as fiscal agent of the go- 
vernment—we all know from theory, and better 
still from experiefice, that such an institution is 
capable of controlling the circulation of the coun- 
try, and keeping it within limits. Such an institu- 
tion acts beneficially, moreover, by creating a cur- 
rency that is of general credit every where. What 
we need, what we must have before the days of 
prosperity can return, is a currency—somehow de- 
rived—somehow sanctioned—that shall have value 
on the Mississippi and on the Canada frontier—at 
the north and at the south—in every town and ham- 
let of our country. How is this to be got? Refer 
to the objecis for which this constitution and go- 
vernment were formed, and you will have the an- 
swer. How is it that we see thatlocal bauks, how- 
ever well their capitals are secured, however well 
their affairs are adiwinistered,—how is it, that all 
attempts hitherto made to give to the paper of such 
banks a general national cliaracter and circulation, 
have failed? The cause seeins obvious. We have 


one of your own specie-paying banks well admi- 
nistered, and of unquestionable credit, and put upon 
it 40 good endorsers—a note froin this great city, 
admiited to be at the head of American commerce, 
aad offer it on some distant frontier, that—-such is 
the habit of looking to some ‘national impress, on 
what is intended for money—it will not be receiv- 
ed. What stronger proof can be given of this than 
in the actual state of things? Your banks pay spe- 
cie—those of Pennsylvania and further south, lo 
not. The United States bank of Pennsylvania does 
not. So that the paper of these banks is here in 
your street at a discount of 4 per cent. Yet, if you 
go to Alabama or Mississippi with a N. York note 
and a United States bank note, the latter will be 
preferred—because, although not redeemable in spe- 
cie, an odor of nationality hangs round it still, and 
clings to it, although wholly disconnected from the 
nation. A currency must have some national im- 
press, in order to obtain general circulation, and, in 
iny opinion, by the adoption of some- general sys- 
tem united with our focal institutions, a currency 
might be issued, better than has ever existed else- 
where. Our state banks—those of New England, 
which I know most about—certainly are better 
adapted to the purposes of banks than the joint 
stock banks of England—and we are competent, if 
we will go to the work with sound judgment and 


more certainly, beneficial action on the currency, 
than the Bank of England. 


I do not mean to say there is only one mode, or 
only two modes, of accomplishing this object. 1 
do not say that a bank is the only mode: but I do 
say that it is indispensable that the currency, ora 
portion of it, be nationalized; and this I hold to be 


of exchange and circulation. 
But I shall be asked, perhaps, what is to restrain 


the sentinels? 
fruitful in rich results of experience both here 
and in England. ‘The world has learned much 
fron them. ‘There are modes, in my opinion, 
of restraining a national currency, however issued, 
from running to excess. The first of them is entire 
publicity as to the amount. This is more important 
than may at first seem. ‘There should be daily or 
weekly statements of the issues, so that when prices 
rise or fall, the merchant inay at once, by referring 


contraction or expansion of the circulation. Such 
publicity is beneficial in a thousand ways, as it sub- 
jects the institution to the supervision and control 
of public opinion, which thus acts upon the power 
that in turn is to act upon all the rest. If this go- 
vernment shall ever be brought to consider the 


rather as a bank of issue than of discount and mo- 
ney making, and to the end that its managers should 


all the earnings over a stipulated amount should 
be paid into the public treasury. 


It has seemed to me that the Bank of England 


well enough; but as issuing a currency, it is a false 





a government that makes us, and means to make us , 
one people, as to our commercial pursuits. In) 
other respects, we are citizens of 26 ditferent states. 
Each one of us knows, and is bound to know, two. 
governments. In the state government, each resi- 
dent under it is bound to understand its laws and 
institutions. If it has banks, he knows the princi- 
ples on which they act, the security for their funds 
and their management—and trusts them accord- 
ingly. 

But out of the state, beyond the reach of those 
who are bound to know all about these institutions, 
they possess no general confidence. So in the U. 
States government, all are held to inquire and know 
their rights and dutics nuder it, and institutions 
springing from it have confidence and credit through- 
out the United States. Every citizen trusts in acts 
emanating from congress, as from a body which he 
knows, which he has a voice in constiluting aad 
tuay contro! at the polis. He confides, therefore, in 
the general government as to matters wilhin its 
control, as he does in his state government on sub- 
jects where it is supreme, But the case is different 
when a inan is called on to take the note of a state 
bank, about which be kuows nothing—not even, 
indeed, whether it is a specie-paying bank or not; 








honesty of purpose, to constitute an institution of | 
some sort, | say not what, capable of exercising, | 











essential to render it proper for the great business | 


a national institution from creating excess?—who | 
shall guard the guardians?-—who keep watch over | 
‘Che last twenty years bave been | 





to the statements, perceive whether il is the natural | 
result of supply and demand, or the consequence Of) Gj.5n thoy 


| try to the rack. 


} Baal , es inanutfacturing and mechanic arts, were ali put to 
have no temptation of interest to issue fo excess, | 


adopts in difficult circumstances, an erroneous rule | jects of speculative iuvestigation. 
of judging of its position. It looks mainly to its| Jackson said he could make a better currency by 
(aid of the state banks. Some of usthere were who 

maintained that this was not possible, that these in- 
| stitutions were not adapted to national purposes, 


discount line, which, as a mere lender of money, is 





mode of judging. The true object of inquiry and 





Having thus stated what 1 understood to be the 


| principles established by the constitution, and sane- 


tioned by experience, all we can say now is, that if 
this administration will not adopt some one of these 
ineasures, will do nothing to establish a currency, 
or give the impress of the United States to a paper 
circulatiou—no uniformly valuable currency can be 
obta‘ned. Mr. Van Buren declares congress has no 
power in the premises, and he refuses to recommend 
any measures having such tendency, because the 
constitution gives hiin no power. It is difficult not 
to express astonishment at what seems the presump- 
tion of such a declaration. From the very founda- 
tion and cradle of the republic, those who framed 
the constitution, those who recommended it to the 
people, and those who were early called to adminis- 
ler its functions, for forty years adopted a system, 
which has been since steadily following up—sanc- 
tioned by the supreine court—approved by the peo- 
ple—and now, at this time of day, a gentleman 
stands up, and disregarding all the national, legisla- 
tive, judicial and popular sanctions, says, I am wiser 
than all these, and 1 say there is no such power in 
congress. He says the people have decided against 
it. When did they so decide? He says gen. Jaek- 
son decided against it, and went into a1e-election 
on that gron:d, and being re-elected, that the peo- 
ple sanctioned his decision. 

But general Jackson himself, said, that although 
against the Bank of the United States, he could de- 
vise a Bank of the United States that would not be 
objectionable; and it would be quite as sound argu- 
ment to say the people re-elected general Jackson 
because he was in favor of a Bank of the United 
States, as because he was against ide Bank of the U. 
States. But, in truth, general Jackson was re-elect- 
ed, not because of his opposition to the bank, but, 
notwithstanding that Opposition; he bad built np a 
party which his strong arm caused to bow down, 
and he might have destroyed many more things as 
useful as the bank, and still have been re-elected. 

But Mr. Van Buren thinks he was elected be- 
cause of his opposition to the bank. I enter not 
into the causes of his election, though I am inclined 
to the beliei that if any cne ever came in under 


| power of a wiil and testament, this gentleman did 
| so. Butis it pretended that it would be a fair in- 
| ference, from the re-election of general Jackson or 


the election of Mr. Van Buren, that the nation de- 
cided against the practice of Washington and Ma- 
dison, and the experience of half a century. If 
authority can determine, we have that of both these 
great names—but you can get none of those who 
sustain the new doctrine to answer to the auihbori- 
ties furnished from the message of president Ma- 
gh you should quote them from sunrise 


to sunsct in the longest day of the year. I have, 
lo my place in the senate, relerred to, and quoted 
| passages froin, these messages,—but answer there 


was none. 
When the bank was killed, or permitted io expire 


Og Regd ‘oy without hope of resuscitation, the administration 
adoption of such an institution again, it should be | ,j,, 


ually subjected the whole business of the coun- 
[ts commerce, shipping, fisheries, 


the stretch aud torture of experiment; they prac- 
iced on ii—tried curious and ingenious devices on 


it—as if such interests, instead of being faithfully 


cherished and guarded, were only to be used as ob- 
But general 




























solicitude, should be what proportion the outstand- | and that, bowever well managed ane however mul- 
ing paper bears to the in-lying specie. The bank | tiplied, they would be, after all, only small arms, 
may he perfectly solvent—nay, rich—from its large | and not artillery. In 1837 the system exploded. 
amount of bills receivable, of which paymentis an- | The administration did not expect it, and did not 
ticipated; but this does not prove that the bullion in | then look to a sub-treasury any more than they now 
the vaults is in a just proportion with the issues! look to an eclipse—though of a political eclipse, 
afloat. There are undoubtedly difficulties in the) ihey have probably some misgivings. They had 
way of absolutely limiting these issues, yet some~| contidence in the deposite bank scheme—but the 
thing may be done, for it is one of the advantages; explosion came. What then? Within afew days, 
of a large institution in credit, and whose paper in| near this spot, the ablest defender and chainpiun of 





hor to what contro! and regulations it is subject. 


not likely to be suddenly returned upon it from mo- 
mentary causes, that in lines of einbarrassmeut, it 
can, by liberal issues, materially aid the coininuni- 
ty—yet some limit, some general range within the 
institution should be confined, seems indispensable. 
I have not said, and do not mean to say, that one or 
other of these modes of accomplishing the object 
in view is indispensable—but nevertheless, I recail 
to you that president Jackson, in his message in 
1832, did say,.if he had been applied to, he could 
have furnished the plan of a bank that would be 
free from all the constitutional objections urged 
against the Bank of the U. States; and, therefore, | 
say it is practicable, if we of this generatian are 
coinpetent te accomplish what gen. Jackson said 
he could do, to devise a bank that shall be fice froin 
constitutional objections. 


the party, Mr. Wright, asked what could you ex- 
pect Mr. Van Buren todo? He could not go back 
to the Cnited States bank, which he had rejected, 
nor to the deposite banks he bad recommended, and 
which had failed. What then could he do, but re- 
commend the sub-treasury? The dilemma could 
only be escaped by depaiting from the settled and 
successful policy of 40 years. He took back quick 
enough the opinions he had expresssed about the 
deposiie bank system as goud, but he took not back 
iis Opinions respecting the Bank of the United 
States; and therefore the sub-treasury was restored 
to—a measure that avowedly withdraws the pro- 
tection of governmeiut from the currency of the 
country. Moreover, in the first sub-treasary. bill 
there was no specie clanse inserted, but finding that 





it was likely to fail for want ef votes—and it appear- 
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ing that several gentlemen who had been vehement- ; that during the existence of the bank, we were more 
iy opposed to general Jackson, with Mr. Calhoun! free from fluctuations than since. 


at their head, would not support it unless the specie 
clause was introduced—it was introduced, and in 
this form the bill was carried, and then was raised 
the shout of hard money, bard money; and thus 
again was the administration driven into a mea- 
sure it never contemplated. Thus they went on 
plunging from one disgraceful and disastrous ex- 
periment into another—the country always the vic- 
tim. 

It is proper enough, and no great evidence of 
sel{f-complacency, to say, that some of us never let 
a mouth pass without reiterating that the deposite 
bank system must fail; and how were we answered? 
We were held up as the enemies of these banks, 
as anti-state rights, and as aiming at a great federal 
institution, to ride over and control the state insti- 
tutions. What happened? ‘l'hesystem exploded— 
and then these same parties turned round and revil- 
ed what they supported, denounced these state banks 
as odious monopolies, leagued with the opposition, 
and not much better than British whigs, any how; 
and whea we, who thought the banks sufficient for 
the purposes for which they were chartered, but not 
adequate to national functions—endeavored to shield 
their rights and see justice done them, we were told 
we were leagued with these state banks, and stimu- 
lated by British gold, distributed through worthless 
corporations. Now, 1 ask, what confidence, as mer- 
chants, can you place, or do you place, in this ad- 
minisiration? Do you see any thing they will or 
can do to restore the country to its prosperity?— 
(No, No, from all quarters). That answer coin- 
cides with my opinion, for I believe they have dis- 
qualified themselves by turning their backs upon 
their duty. 

It appears to me that the administration has treat- 
ed the states in the management of their affairs 
much as it has treated the state banks: first seduced 
them into committing extravagance, and then turn- 
ed round and abused them for it. Commencing 
with the message of the president at the last ses- 
sion, through the treasury report, Mr. Benton’s 
resolution, and Mr. Grundy’s report, and the ad- 
ministration press, there seems a systematic effort 
to injure the character and credit of states that have 
undertaken large internal improvements. They are 
represented as much injured, burdened with useless 
rail roads and canals, and as having incurred debts, 
by the issue of bonds, which it would be difficult to 
extinguish. 

Let us see under what circumstances these debts 
were contracted. A few facts, dates and figures 
may be important in this inquiry. And first, here 
to-day in your presence charge upon the adtminis- 
tration of the general government the great expan- 
sion of paper money, and its sudden contraction, 
both so fearfally deranging the affairs of the coun- 
try. I proceed to prove this. To go back no far- 
ther than 1832, when the velo settled the point that 
the United States bank would not be re-chartered, 
we will take the years by series of tens and _ fives, 
and trace the creation of banks. During the ten 
years from 1820 to 1830, only 22 new banks were 
chartered in the United States, with an aggregate 
capital of eight millions. During these ten years, 
the Bank of the United States was in operation, and 
no one doubted that it would be re-chartered. In 
the ten years from 1830 to 1840, not less than 348! 
banks were chartered, against 22 in the preceding 
ten years, and they added 268 millions to the previ- 
ously existing banking capital, instead of 22 mil- 
lions as in the preceeding ten years. ‘Ihis remark- 
able expansion of banking capital was during the 
charming and successful reign of the experi nent. 
But it was not only by the ineans of banking capi- 
tal that expansion was encouraged, for after the 
extraordinary proceeding of removing the deposties, 
it was made the duty of all deposite banks to lend 
money freely to the merchants. Secretary Taney, | 
in September 1838 told the banks it was their duty 
to discount freelv, and that the money of the go- 
vernment should be applied to mercantile uses. So 
far was this pushed, that a cashier in this street said 
‘she hardly knew what to do, for he was ordered by 
government to lend money more than he knew how 
to get security for.” It was then from the the mul- 
tiplication of banks, and of discounts by order of the 
treasury, that the expansion ensued. It may be 
said there were expansions and contractions under 
the United States bank. Noone denies it; the ad- 
ministration of that bank was not always perfect; 
but take the half century during which we had a 
national bank, and it was more free from fluctua- 
tions than any period since. The gentleman whom 
I have already quoted (Mr. Senator Wright) said 
in his speech here, he could not go back to the first 
United States bank. Why not? He finds two or 
three instances under the several banks in which 








evil cccurred, but he does not attempt to disprove 


But in the midst of the expansion just explained, 
came the specie circular, which, with other mea- 
sures of government, produced a violent reaction 
in the country. Now, to recur, to what I was speak- 
ing of—ander what circumstances, and at whose 
recommendation, did the states commit the impru- 
dence of gettinginto debt. You hear now of 200 
millions of state debt. When contracted, and by 
whom induced! Look at the facts. From 1820 to 
*25 the state debts were about 13 millions—from 
1825 to 1830, about 13 millions more. From 1830 
to 1835 40 millions was added. But the expan- 
sion of the state banks, and the accumulation of 
capital placed in their hands, developed their conse- 
quences freely, in 34 and "35. From ’84 to ’35, as 
already stated, 40 millions was ddded to the debt 
of states; from ’35 to ’40, 100 millions! more were 
added. So that this vast amount of debts was con- 
tracted when currency was redundant, here at home, 
and the deposite banks were lashed on to lend to all 
who would borrow. . 

The whole people were excited by this extraor- 


dinary redundancy, brought about by the action of| such a scheme. 


government, to all sorts of speculations, and to the 
contracting of those debts, for which states are now 
reviled by the party in power, from the head of the 
government down to its lowest agent. One-half of 
the whole amount of those debts was created from 
1835 to 1836—100 millions in the midst of the glow 
and flow of the experiment: in 2 years 100 millions 
of debt was thus contracted! The creation of state 
debt kept pace with bank expansion, and bank ex- 
pansion with the creation of banks—and the crea- 
tion of new banks with government experiments, 
and government experiments with the most extra- 
ordinary delusions that ever misled a nation. While 
on this topic, I must say something of one analo- 
gous to it. One of the charges of the day, wholly 
false and unfounded, is, that the opponents of the 
present administration have come out, or desired to 
come out, for the assumption of these state debts 
by the general government. This charge began in 
the senate of the United States last year. Let us 
look at this. I have said that government encour: 
aged the states to incur debts and issue bonds, by 
making money so abundant. But they encouraged 
this in another mode. It was a favorite project, 
after the removal of the deposites, with certain per- 
sons in and about the government fo invest any sur- 
plus or unused revenue of the United States in these 
very state bonds. I do not mean to say this is assump- 
tion, butte prove that the general administration sti- 
inulated states to issue bonds, and endeavor to give 
to them all the credit they could. 

In 1836, we took up, in the senate, the bill for 
distributing the surplus revenue. This was not the 
measure of tbe adiministration, but rather carried 
against its wishes. As early as May, 1836, Mr. 
Wright, then, as now, the ablest and most effective 
leader of the administration in that body, proposed 
as an amendment, that the surplus then in the trea- 
sury be invested in state bonds, and that whenever 
any sum accumulated beyond the immediate wants 
of the treasury, it be in like manner invested. 
Again, when the law regulating the deposite banks 
was passed, and the famous 13th section, which 
provided for the distribution of the surplus, was 
added tu that bill, the same distinguished gentleman 
moved to strike out that section, and to insert in 
lieu thereof a provision that the whole forty mil. 
lions should be inverted in state bonds! And when 
the first sub-treasury bill was introduced, it, too, 
bad a provision for investing any surplus in the trea- 
sury in such bonds. ‘There are other funds under 
the control of the general government which are 
thus invested: the Smithsonian legacy, some half a 
million about, is all but asmallsum invested in state 
bonds; and large sums, reserved to provide for sti- 
pulated Indian annuities, have been invested in the 
same way. 

Hence, it will be scen, that the administration it- 
self, whenever it could make an interest by it—an 
interest I mean with the people—was foremost in 
encouraging and fostering state bonds; and Mr. 
Wright said there was no fear that these securities 
wonld be scarce, for states had so many motives for 
public improvements, and otherwise to cuntract 
debt, that they would produce bonds, as fast as we 
wanted them. Now I repeat that, while I do not 
charge this as practical assumption, [ do maintain 
that it was holding up these securities to Europe 
and the world, as worthy of all credit. And what 
a pretty piece of business it would have been, if 
Mr. Wright’s proposition to invest 40 millions at 
once in state bonds had succeeded! If Mr. Wood- 
bury—-conscientious and scrupulous as he is known 
to be (general laughter)—had been charged with 
thus investing this sain—what do you think wonld 
have been the rule of selection? If Massachusetts 


ne mo 


ed had almost said Maine, but that is settled —or 
Pennsylvania, the states that have, and those that 


have not voted, had bonds to offer, would it not have 


been a beautiful business to do, on the eve of an , 


election, to buy such bonds? 

But I revert to the charge that we desire or aim 
at an assumption, and pronounce it to be without a 
particle of foundation. I do not know the man jp 
congress that entertains the belief that the constity. 
tion permits the payment of the debts of states by 
the United States, without a consideration, ap 
more than the debts of individuals. Such an as. 
sumption as Mr. Benton resolves against, and Mr, 
Grundy reports against, in an interminable strip 
of common places, was never heard of in congress; 
and this brings me to aiother puint. You have 4j) 
doubtless heard that a systematic plan of operations 
was set on foot, in which I was to take a part, to 
bring about such an assumption for the benefit of 
Engiish capitalists, and that I went to England in 
pursuance of such plan, to get up an interest there 
to bear upon congress. I will tell you all I know 
about this. I left here in May, 1839, and at that 
time I had never seen nor heard the suggestion of 
That was as you all remember, a 
period of deep gloom and despondency for A meri- 
can commerce, and it was natural I should be spo- 
ken to, and inquired of by those who were interest. 
ed in American credit and American securities, as 
to the ultimate value thereof; but [assure you, 
upon my honor, that no English or European holder 
of state debts ever suggested to me, or in iny hear- 
ing, the remotest allusion to the assumption or gua. 
rantee by the United States of these state debts, 
Once only was it mentioned to me, and then by an 
American, and I replied to him at once that such a 
scheme was unconstitutional, and could not be ac- 
cowplished without a change in that instrument. On 
the contrary, the inquiry was always as to the right 
of the states individually to create debt, and their 
probable ability to redeem it. It was, as I have 
Said before, a gloomy period for American affairs in 
England, and much of the gratification of my visit 
was impaired by the common feeling of despon- 
dency, which I could not but share with my coun- 
trymen; but the states had bonds in the market, 
and were anxious to sell, and concerning them | 
was constantly interrogated. My own state, Mas- 
sachusetts, had some bonds there—and the inquiry 
as to all, was, as to the safety of the principal, and 
the probability of punctual payment of the interest. 
I told them, in regard to all the states, they might 
rely on their public faith, and on their ability to 
keep that faith; and it occurred to no one, so far as 
I know, to suggest, that the United States should 
guarantee these debts. A capitalist, desirous of in- 
vesting in American bonds, and thus obtaining a 
higher interest than the stocks of his own country 
afforded, consulted me about the safety of the Mas- 
sachusetts bonds. What did 1 do? I gave him a 
report made in the legislature of Massachusetts, 
showing the results of the annual produce of the la- 
bor and industry of that state, and told him to take 
it homeand study it. (Applanse.) Hecame back 
the next day—said he was satisfied, and asked where 
he could invest £40,000 in Massachusetts bonds? 
I named to him the agent, and he did make the in- 
vestment. So again of New York bonds, concern- 
ing which it happened to me to be consulted. [ 
took froin my trunk the admirable and convincing 
report on the resources of the state, made by your 
townsman, Samuel B. Ruggles, ani gave it to my 
visitor, and with like effect; and so of all the states, 
as far as my knowledge went of their ability, and 
with entire confidence in their good faith, I spoke 
without hesitation—and in no instanee was any re- 
liance invited or placed on any thing other than the 
separate and distinct resources of the state issuing 
the bonds. What then? There are in every capi- 
tal in Europe some persons—a small but active 
cligue—that hate America and Americans, and de- 
sire to do them injury always. They have presses 
at their comimaud, whose daily vocation it is to re- 
present the credit of the states of this union as unfit 
to be trusted. There is no mode of mitigating the 
ferocity of these assailants, and the more they are 
put in the wrong, the more tenacious are they of 
error. This press was, I grieve to say, furnished 
with new means of carrying on its warfare by pub- 
lications emanating from this city, and sent abroad 
in great numbers, to prove that the states could not 
lawfully contract debt, or issue bonds, and that the 
foreign holders of state debt had no security what- 
evér; and newspapers of the widest circulation in 
the world, repeated these fabrications. In this 
state of things, a banker’s house in London, holding 
a large amount of Massacliusetts bonds, and those of 
other states, applied to me, as a professional man, 
to know, whether the states could contract debts. 
[answered—yes. That the states were as sovereign 
in this matter as any sovereign state of Europe. 
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That correspondence was published; but it is one 

ou cannot get inserted in an adininistration paper 
“_and yet, in spite of this correspondence, maintain- 
ing the right of states to contract debt and their 

ood faith and ability to pay, it is maintained that [, 
and those with woum I act, are active and systema- 
tic in bringing about an assumption of these debts 
by. the United States. 

But it seems Messrs. Barings have written a cir- 
enlar, in which they point to an assumption. That 
circular I never saw nor heard of till my return to 
the United States last December; and then, too, | 
{rst heard of Mr. Benton’s resolution at Washing- 
ton. I wish to repeat, that every where in Europe, 
where in any way state debts became the subject of 
conversation, no English or European banker or 
bond-holder ever suggested to me, orin my hearing, 
or caused to be suggested, any idea of assumption; 
and the first,l heard of it was, as I have already 
said, from an American citizen in London, to whom 
] made the reply already mentioned. 

I have said my visit to Europe lost much of its 

leasure by reason of the gloomy accounts from the 
United States, aud I countess I was much depressed 
both as to the commercial and political condition of 
the country. I could perceive no disposition on 
the part of those in power to grow wiser or better, 
and although I knew there was a numerous and 
able party opposed to them, I yet feared, that for 
want of union as to measures and candidates, 
their efforts to bring about a change would be in- 
effectual. When then, off this coast, J heard of 
the Harrisburg convention, and of the nomination 
so unabimously made—the best that could have 
been made—I was again encouraged. And when 
afterwards I saw, notwithstanding the preferences 
of some were disappointed, that the nomination 
was received with unanimity, which has since 
swelled into enthusiasm, I felt once more that 
the country was likely to be extricated from 
her difficulties, and restored to wonted prosperity. 

I will say a few words on the sub-treasury. This 
appears to me a scheme new to our history, and fo- 
reign to our habits; the last of the series of baflled 
experiments; an expedient into which the represen- 
tatives of the people seem to me to have been lash- 
ed by executive power; fatigued into by appliances 
aud importunities, through four mortal sessions of 
cougress. What are the arguinents in favor of the 
bill? The leading one of Mr. Van Buren, in 1837, 
was the safety of the public funds. The treasure 
was to be kept where rogues should not run away 
with it. The best way to effect that is, not to trust 
1ogues to keep it: but, as to the parade of safes and 
vaults, it is alia mockery. I don’t know in which 
of these banks the receiver general keeps his money. 
(Here, here, said mnany voices from the porch of 
the bank of America.) Well, be it so—and I un- 
dertake to say, that if he has any special vaults or 
safes there, they are no whit more secure than those 
in which the bank keeps its own funds. But the 
government says it must take care of its funds.— 


Who and what is this I of the government? Is not 
the goveramenta public trust aud agency? An in- 


dividual may put moneys in vaults—but the govern- 
ment is not a private person, having pockets of its 
own. It must employ officers, it must trust scme- 
body. My colleague in the senate, Mr. Wright, 
says the object is to keep the money by agents of 
the people more directly responsible to the people 
than heretofore. How is the fact? The receiver 
general is appointed by the president and senate, is 
amenable to the law, and gives bonds for the faith- 
ful execution of his office. In what does he differ 
a3 to the responsibility from the collector, who is 
appointed in like manner, answerable in like man- 
her to the law, and gives bonds in like manner?— 
How, then, is the one more directly responsible to 
the people than the other? The pretence is desti- 
tute of sense or reason. 
the funds. The vaults and safes in which they are 


the money. 

Then as to the promised infusion of specie into the 
currency by the operation of this bill,—what is there 
in this? According to its provisions, one quarter | 
of the duties is now payable in specie: yet if one of 
you have a bond to pay at the custum house, if he 
goes to the collector with a check certified as pay- 
able, one-fourth in specie, and the residue in bank 
bills, does he not take it? (Yes from many voices.) 
Well, then, all this specie talk is mere sham. But 
suppose you goto the receiver general with a draft. 
He pays you in bills of the Bank of America—but 
where is the specie? He will doubless, if you exact 
it, give you specie, but habitually the payment is 
in bills; and then I ask, where is all this movement 
of specie, this marching and countermarching of 
gold and silver that was to dazzle our eyes? It is 
all humbug— (loud cheers). But your collector, 
where does he put his money before it gets into the 
receives’s vaults? Why, fellow citizens, as I am 
informed, in a bank of unsavory name, the Bank of 
the United States—and when he pays over, he pays 
no specie. 

Then, as to the divorce of bank and state—what 
in fact is it? Is not the greater part, I will not say 
the whole, for I suppose the receiver keeps some in 
his vaults; hut is not the greater part of all the mo- 
ney of the government now absolutely in the keep- 
ing of the banks? I believe it is. You collect from 
from individuals and pay to individual agents of the 
government, and they forthwith pay it into the 
banks—and therefore, instead of there being a di- 
vorce, the connection is become rather more inti- 
uate than ever, and like other illicit connections, a 
great deal more secret. 

This is called the independent treasury: indepen- 
dent of nothing but public opinion and public su- 
pervision; and the pretended separation between 
the government and the banks is allasham. But 
although a shain now, the authority to demand spe- 
cie when all dues to the government shall be pay- 
able in coin, will be a most dangerous one. Ii the 
revenue shall ever again come to its former amount 
and our commerce resume its activity, it would be 
in the power of the receiver general, at this place, | 
to break every solvent bank; and if this be true of| 
New York and the seaboard, it is more emphatical- | 
ly true of the banks at the west, where the receipts 
at the land offices are large. 

And this bill, professing to render the treasury 
independent of the banks—how independent you 
have seen—is called a second Declaration of Inde- 
pendence! Now, so far as banks are concerned, thie | 
law authorising the issue of treasury notes ought to 
be called the third Declaration of Independence.— 
How does that render us independent of banks? I 
will tell you. At this moment about two millions 
of these notes, bearing interest, are lying in that, 
and that, and that bank, (pointing todifferent bank- 
ing houses within his eye), sold to these banks, 
with authority to the treasury to draw for the 
amount thereof—and these drafts are so arranged that 
thie banks make a very reasonable—not to say a very 
unreasouable—amount of interest upon these notes, 
before they are called upon to pay the cost thereof. 
We had before us the accounts of a bank that had 














it is drawn out by the treasury. You double the | penditure Mr. Wright founds this calculation. Ie 
chances of loss, by doubling the hands that touch | does not tell us whether he expects the thirty-nine 

' millions of annual expenditure, under Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, will, be brought down to the thirteen millions 
of the prodigal administration of J. Q. Adams; but 


he insists, that five millions will accomplish all that 
is required. Weil, take it at five millions—and what 


then? Why, five millions in specie is equal to the 
fall average* moiety of all the specie in your city 


banks? What, then, would be the effect upon them 


of the accumulation of five millions of specie in the 


hands of the receiver? 
Another main argument for the sub-treasury, ac 


cording to Mr. Wright, is, that it prevents banks 
from discounting on the public moneys, and there- 


fore the necessity of receivers general, who shall 


keep it locked up until wanted tor the public ser- 
vice. 
to the use made by banks of the public moneys, and 
desires that these may be restrained. But if only 
five millions will be in the possession of the re- 
ceivers, cau that sum suffice to restain those fluctu- 
ations? 


He traces the flunctuations in our currency 


Can five millions, absent or present, affect 
the general discounts, circulation and business of 
the country? ‘The arguments of the senator do not 
coincide or stand together. The only difference he 
says between the late and present systein of keeping 
the public moneys is, that instead of the Bank of 
America, Stephen Allen keeps them, so that they 
cannot be used for banking purposes. But what 
then becomes of the specie concern, if this be the 
only difference? I will not detain you any longer 
on the practical operation of the sub-treasury, so 
far as regards the receipts and expenditures of the 
public treasury, you understand its effects and ope- 
rations better than I do; but the great public politi- 
cal objection to the whole scheme is, that it not only 
makes no provision for, but professedly abandons all 
interest in, and concern about, the currency of the 
country. This is the cardinal, decisive objection, 
which is to determine the fate of the present ad- 
ministration. ‘his question has now been so long 
befoie the country, so frequently discussed, that I 
will not go into it anew. The people are coinpe- 
tent to judge of it for themselves, and that judg- 
ment will, | apprehend, soon be promulgatecd.— 
( Cheers.) 

One topic more I desire to advert to before finish- 
ing. We have the happiness, under the benign 
permission of Prividence, to live in a country of 
which we inay be proud for many reasons. Proud 
of its liberty, of the public spirit and enlightened 
patriotism of our fellow citizens; proud also, and 
most proud, of the public morality, scaud faith, 
substantially correct morals, that have distinguished 
the administration of our.alfairs, and the conduct of 
the country, since it took its place among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Among the evils most threatening now are at- 
tacks upon this moral character, this high faith, 
which have distinguished us, and in virtue of which 
we have maintained our high standing amongst na- 
tions. Sentiments have been broached that strike 
at the very foundation of our social and political sys- 
tem. I speak not now of doctrines promulgated in 
any one state, that a man has no right to leave his 


-own property, acquired by his own labor and indus- 


try, to his own children—and other like absurdities 





taken a large amount of treasury notes, bearing in- 
terest, and credited the government with the face 
of them, and paying the drafts of government as 
presented, that appeared by that single operation 
to have made a profit of from 80 to $100,000—and 
this is the mode in which the third Declarations of 
Independence of the banks works. Of the five mil- 
lions of treasury notes last authorised, I repeat, 
above two millions are now in banks of this city, 
and 1 know not bow much more in banks in Boston 
and elsewhere—drawing interest while the money 


And so as to the safety of is not alladvanced. This is the financial skill and 


economy of the treasury—this the divorce from, and 


placed, are no better or more secure than those of | independence of, banks. 


the banks. ‘The receiver general here, is, 1 donbt 
hot, avery respectable man, and has given good 
security; but why or how are the funds in his vauit 
safer than if in a bank vault? The common sense of 
the community will decide this point. Suppose Mr. 
Allen were to morrow to advertise to receive de- 
posites in his vaults—would they, think you, be 
filled to the emptying of the vaults of banks re- 
sponsible in their whole capital and credit for the 
safe-keeping of such deposites? Lustead of render- 
ing them saler, [ say the present system endangers 
the publie funds, for it multiplies the hands through 
which they pass, apd therefore multiplies the 
chances of evil. 


Mr. Hoyt collects the moneys— | those that do not pay specie. 


The fashion now is, since Mr. Calhoun, followed 
by the geutleinen who usually follow him, gave the 
signal to discredit paper money as much as possible. 
They avow this to be their object. Who can fore- 
tell the evil consequence of seeking, through the 
custom houses, the post office, and the land offices, 
to throw doubt and discredit upon bank paper? The 
refusal to receive, and the attempt to discredit, this 
circulation, is, in fact, a power to break solvent 
banks, but it is not a power or means to compel in- 
solvent ones to periorin their duties. ‘The demand 
of specie on the notes of specie-paying banks may 
break thein, but such demand passes unheeded by 
But it is inaintained 


but they are paid out by Mr. Allen, on whoin drafts | by Mr. Wright, that no danger is to be apprehended 


from the treasury are drawn. ctor 
if not honest, can spend the money before paying it 


over to the receiver; and so, once in the hands of | receipts and expenditures by the governinent. We 


Now, the collector, | from this source, for that 4 sum not exceeding five 


millions of dollars will perform all the functions of 





the receiver, he, if not houest, can spend it before | do not know upon what estimates of revenue or ex- 


—hbnt I refer to the doctrines maintained here and 
elsewhere, that no set of men can bind those who 
, are to come after them, that no legislature can bind 
‘its stecessors, nor make any contract which ano- 
| ther legislature may notrepeal, One generation not 
| bind their successors! Who shall mark the lines 
|that separate generations? These change daily, 
|hourly. ‘his American community when 1 began 
|to address you, was composed in part, of men not 
|now in existence, and is now composed in part of 
others not then inexistence. How abhorrent is this 
| doctrine to the great general principle, that although 
| individuals may flourish or decay, states are immor- 
j tal. Great political sovereignties and cominunities 
}are ever young, ever green, ever identical. Indivi- 
| duals may change, as the atoms of our bodies change, 
but communities continue to exist, as our bodies do 
—with this exception, that whereas, we know our 
bodies are mortal, and that there isa time appointed 
for all the living, and that we must all return to the 
dust froin which we sprang, our country will sur- 
vive, and at that Jast moment of our mortal exist- 
ence, the thoughts of it will still dwell in our hearts, 
and the aspiration goup, that she may be IMMORTAL, 
| (Mr. Webster then sat down amid cheers oft and 
| again repeated. ) 


} 








*This may be nearly accurate in the present condi- 
tion of the banks, when they are overburdened with 
| specie; but generally speaking, five millions are equal 
| to the whole amount of specie held by our ong banks. 
| They resumed specie payments upon five and a half 
; millions. ‘his, therefore, greatly strengthens Mr. Web- 
| ster ’s argument. (Ed. N. Y. Amer, 
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CHRONICLE. , 

AMERICAN BOARD oF missions. The receipts during 
the past year, have amounted to $141,691; expendi- 
tures, $265,774. Balance against the board, $24,083. 


American cononizaTion society. The receipts for 
the last month, were $2,035, including $801 for sales 
of camwood brought by the Saluda in fF ebruary last. 

(Sun. 


ANTHRACITE IRON is appropriately termed in the Phi- 
Jadelphia Commercial List the second staple of Penn- 
sylvania, the first being coal. ‘That paper remarks 
that although not one year has elapsed since it was 
brought into use, it has already increased with a ra- 
pidity that may fairly be taken as the harbinger of what 
it is destined to become in a few years. Within the 
brief period of nine months there have been construct- 
ed and are now in blast, three furnaces, making iron 
of the first quality, with no other fuel than anthracite 
coal. They have been in blast from three to five 
months, and turn out each from 40 to 50 tons of pig 
iron, weekly. Daring this time many experiments 
have been made, in nearly all of whom it has been sa- 
tistactorily ascertained that they can be managed and 
kept in order as easily, as the furnaces using charcoal 


to be put in blast this month. Sixteen more furnaces 
are already erected, or are now in progress, all of which 
will use anthracite cual. Four large rolling mills with 
puddling furnaces are erected, one of which is in sue- 
cessful operation, and the others will soon commence 
manufacturing with coal as fucl. ‘Two additional 
nills are to be put up this winter and next spring. 
The above twenty-one furnaces and six roiling mills 
with their puddling furnaces will all use anthracite 
coal as ftel. ‘Thirteen of the furnaces and five of the 
mills, are located on the line of the Lehigh and Morris 
canal, and will create a tonnage including ore, coal, 
limestone and pig iron, of 227,500 tons, of which 
amount there will be 90,000 tons of coal obtained trom 
the Lehigh mines. [ American. 


BENNETT'S DISCOVERY IN STEAM MACHINERY. An ex- 
perimental trip was made a tew days since, from N. 
Yo:k to Stoniugion, by the steamboat Eureka, for the 
purpose of witnessing the performance of some _ma- 
chinery, the invention of Mr. Bennet, of New York, 
which has attracted the attention of machinists and 
men of science, and which, if successful, is consider- 
ed scarcely less important than the discovery of the 
application of steam to navigation. The object of the 
invention is to save heat, or to obtain the power by 
the consumption of a third or fourth of the fuel now 
used, making a saving of two-thirds the expense, and 
requiring less space for fuel, which is of vast impor- 
tance, particularly to vessels navigating the Atlantic. 
‘I'he experiment is pronounced a satisfactory one. ‘I'he 
consumption of wood during the trip from N. York to 
Stonington, a distance of 130 miles, was but 33 cords, 
and, on her teturn trip, 3 cords. ‘The usual consump- 
tion of steamboats making the same voyage is 25 
cords each way. [Phila. Ledger. 


Canau. The Wabash and Erie canal was opened 
at Mauinee city, with becoming ceremonies on the 234 
vt September. 


Carrie. Of nearly 1,400 head offered in the Balti- 
more market on Monday last, 400 were sold at from 
$4 50 to $6 per 100 pounds for prime. 


Corron has declined } ct. in the New Orleans mar- 
ket—1,000 bales, of which half was new, sold on the 
30th ult. at that reduction. 

At New York 6:h inst. between 6 and 700 bales 
sold, arnoagst them 400 of upland at 193. 

Sales at Savannah, 1,965 bales at 7a104; Mobile, old 
is quoted at Ta943 new 10al5. 

The cotton crop of 1840, Tudllahassee, Sept.24. The 
caterpiller is making dreadful ravages through the en- 
tire cvtton growing section of the southwestern states. 

In middle Florida not a half average crop will be 
made. ‘The long staple isentirely destroyed; in many 
fields nota pound wili be made to the acre. The same 
may be said of fields of the short staple or green seed, 
whieh had been planted late. Oa grounds which had 
been early planted, the number of balls which matured 
before the caterpiller commenced its ravages, willinsure 
a tolerable crop. Very few fields have been left un- 
touched. { Star. 


Tue Carotine. We learn that McLeod, a conspi- 
cusus actor in cutting out and burning the Caroline, 
was arrested yesterday at Lockport, and committed to 
the jailin that place. Ile was indicted by the grand 
jury of Niagara county early in 1333, if we remember 
rightly, aad will probably be tried at the next oyer and 
lermuiner. [Buffalo Adv. 


‘Tum CrESAREAN OPERATION was recently performed 
° . | , 
for the second time in England. Both mother and 
child were doing well. ‘I'he surgeon was Dr. Whiie- 
head. : 


Tue Cunanns. It is reported in the Germantown 
Telegraph, that the brothers Cunard, the proprietors 
or originators of the Liverpool, Halifax and Boston 
line of steam packets, are the sons of Abraham Cunard, 
who was born at what is commonly called, ‘The 
Neck,” three or four miles below Philadelphia, where 
he resided with bis fataer until. the commencement of 
the American revolution, when, the family taking part 
with the mother country, lett with the British, and took 
up their residence at Halifax, where Abraham, in due 


which he prosecuted for many years with great suc- 
cess. He continued to reside there until his death, 
leaving a very large estate to his children—among 
which were those to whom we now have particular 
reference. 


. DaGuERROTYPE MINIATURES. We would advise such 
of our friends as may be desirous of obtaiaing a “coun- 
terfeit presentment” of themselves, at the smallest ex- 
po of time, trouble and money, to call upon Messrs. 
nsley & Prosch, at 149 Broadway, the corner of Li- 
berty street. If they can keep their countenance for 
the space of half a minute, they may be daguerrotyped 
to perfection. We believe that the Yankees are the 
first who have applied the art to the uses which are the 
most certain to remunerate those who practise it.— 
Among the likenesses taken by those gentlemen that 
would be familiar to many of our citizens, we noticed 
an excellent one of Mr. Attorney General Hall, and of 
the rev. Mr. Kirk. [N. Y. Express. 


Deatus last week in Boston 39; in Baltimore 52, of 
ee 17 were under 2 years of age, 11 were culored— 
all free. 


Excnance. The rate of foreign has gone up in New 
York to 1083a109, which again invites the export of 
specie. 


AN EARTHQUAKE. A severe shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Hamilton, U. C. on Saturday, 18th of Sep- 
tember. There wasa rumbling noise in the earth, and 
some buildings were slightly shaken. To those who 
were in bed at the time, it seemed asif some heavy 
body had rubbed against the wall, followed bya tre- 
mulous motion. At the bay shore the noise is repre- 
sented to have been like the roaring of the sea, the 
lake at the same time being unruffled by a ripple. The 
whole passed off in about ten seconds. Its course 
apparently was from W. to E. 


Fanny Exsstex. The Boston Courier publishes a 
correspondence between Fanny Elssler and the presi- 
dent of the Bunker Hill Monument association, by 
which it appears the danseuse makes known her in- 
tentions to give the association the sum of $1,000, “or 
her professional services, at the discretion of the pre- 
sident and committee.” 

The president in his reply express the wish “that 
md’lle Elssler should exercise her own choice, and 
consult her own convenience, in regard to the man- 


= which her generous sympathy shall be indulg- 
ed. 


FisHERMAN sEIzcD. A letter from Sydney, C. B. of 
1th ult. says:—‘Fishing schooner Pallas, Haskell, of 
Gloucester, was captured and brought into this port on 
the 6th inst. by the cutter Juhn Louisa Wallace, For- 
rester, commander, for an alleged violation of treaty. 
The vessel has been stripped and the officers and crew 
senton shore. ‘The validity of the seizure is doubted 
and will be contested.” 


Frour. At New York $4 87a5 for Gennesee; $5 
375 tor Georgetown. 

Baltimore markets remain stationary at our last quo- 
tations. The inspections of last week were 12,272 
bbls. and 911 half bbls. 

At Alexandria $5 wagon price. 

At Mobile $6 50a7 for Baltimore, and $5a6 25 for s. 
f. western. 

Erie canal trade. Canal collector's office, Buffalo, 
Oct. 1, 1840. Below you have a statement of flour and 
wheat cleared at this office, during the month of Sep- 
tember, and tolls received for 1840 and 1839: 











Bobls. flor. Bush. wheat. ‘olls. 
1840, 68,947 239,231 $43,064 25 
1839, 23,307 147,545 25,805 63 
Increase, 45,640 91,636 $22,195 62 


Tos. Farnuam, coil’r. 


Tue Itiinots Bonps. The chancellor of New York 
has decided in favor of the state against Delafield. An 
appeal will be taken it is said, 


Cox. Karnrs, the greatest pioneer and Indian fighter 
that ‘l'exas ever had, is reported to have died at San 
Antonio on the 16th. 


Loncevity. The Post Ampt Gazette, of Frankfort, 
says there is now living at Moscow, the widow of a’ 
dealer in skins, who has aftained her 157ih_ year. 
W hen 123 she married her fifth husband. Ali her al- 
liances has been prosperous and happy. She is still in 
possession of all her menial faculties. 


Ropert McConacny. Governor Porter has-signed 
the death warrant of Robert MeConachy, who for the 
sake of a few dollars murdered the whole of the Brown 
family, six in number. He is to be executed on the 6th 
of November. 


New Orveans, has doubled its population in the 
last ten years. ‘The precise returns of the census are 
as follows: 





First municipality 52,000 
Second do. 21,023 
Third do. 29,168 

Total, 102,191 


NorMAL scyoons 1n France.. There are in France 
78 primary normal or medel schools destined to form 
primary teachers. The number of pupils educating 
fur teachcrs in these establishments is about 2 400, 
869 pupils annually obtain brevets of capacity, either 


ee 


instruction. 2,356 places of primary teachers be 
disposable each year, either by deaths, or resignation 
or new creations. The number of pupils who receive 
brevets annually as teachers being 860, there are 1.544 
places to dispose of either for youths who are intend. 
ed for primary instruction without passing though the 
moral schools, or for religious corporations. ¥ 
[Moniteur. 


New York city assessment. According to the as. 
sessors’ statements, the value of property in the City of 
New York has decreased within the last vear thus. 
Decrease in the value of real estate for 

1840, ; $9,607 509 
Decrease in the value of personal estate, 4,326 2x6 


Se ee 

z $13,943,786 

_ Orange crop. The Baltimore American says: «]; 

is said that the orange crcp will increased the revenue 
of St. John’s county, Florida, $200,000 this year. 


Resumption. The Philadelphia Inquirer of yeste;. 
day says: the arrangement for the resumption o specie 
payments by all the banks of Philadelphia, is we are 
told, favorably progressing. 


Ricur or surrrace. The Philadelphia U. Statos 
Gazette states that a trial of much interest before the 
supreme court of New Jersey, has just closed. Colo. 
nel Thomas Cadwallader, who was a native of Ewing, 
in that state, and who, in 1825, inherited the property 
on which he resided, and who paid property and _per- 
sonal taxes there, had been in the -habit of spending 
his winters in New York or Philadelphia—in the latter 
city he hired a house by the year, me two years and 
lived in it—returning in the spring to his place in New 
Jersey. On attempting to vote at the state and con- 
gressional election in 1838, his vote was denied on the 
srounds that he had lost his citizenship in New Jersey, 

e sued the judges of the election, Pf the court decid- 
ed that his vote was unlawfully rejected, and judement 
was entered accordingly. 


~~ 


SLAVER Caruarine. In discharging the cargo into 
the custom house stores, under the direction of the 
British consul, there have been found one hundred and 


‘fifty pairs of iron manacles for the feet of the slaves. 


[N. ¥. Com. Adv. 


Specie. The packets which sailed from N. York 
for Europe on Thursday, carried out upwards of half 
a million in specie. ‘The British Queen had about 
$200,000, and the Havre packet ship Charles Carroll 
had $313,000. The New Vork Star remarks—"T his 
drain is, however, 1ather a relief than otherwise to 
Wall street. The arrivals of coin have been very 
large of late, and more daily expected. Itis about 1 


to 13 per cent. better to shipspecie to Havre than to 
buy bills at 5 17}. 


TeEmPrerANcE. Father Mathew recently administered 
the temperance pledge to 100,000 persons in Dublin ia 
two days. 


Tosacco. The demend remains brisk, and our last 
quotation of prices are fully maintained. Sales have 
been effected to a large amount. : 

The tobacco crop of Maryland. From present ap- 
pearances will fall this year somewhat short of an 
average in quanuty and the quality will be good. 


Western TRADERS. The St. Louis Bulletin states 
that a company of traders under the command of Mr. 
C. Fristoe, consisting of 18 wagons and 60 men, ar- 
rived at Independence, Mo. on the 11th ult. bringing 
about $60,990 in specie. - 


Wes evan society. The following is an abstract of 
the returns made to the late conference of the number 
of members in the society, showing an increase during 
the year of 22,551: 


Great Britain, S183) og hi 


1840, 27,047 
Ireland, 1539, 26,333 





Increase, _ 16,110 





———Increase, 634 
For’n stations, “pte pina 
\ b , 





Increase, 5,777 





Total increase, 22,551 
Reported as on trial in Great Britain, in 
March, 1840, 19,603 


Wueat. 15,000 bushels sold at N. York at $1 00 
a $1 03, mostly for export to Ireland. In Baltimore 90 


to $1 00 for Virginia and Maryland red—Pennsylvnia 
$1 04a $1 06. 


WINES AND sPiRirs In Lonvon. The quantity of 
wines imported into London between January 1, 1340, 
and July 1, of the same year, on which duties have 
been secured, is 2,057,551 gallons—being 70,447 gal- 
lons less than were imported during the same period 
last year. 

The total quantity of ardent spirits imported into 
London during the same period, was as follows: 
brandy 242,945 gallons, gin 2,076, rum 919,175—which 
is less by 129,710 gallons, than were imported during 
the same months last year. This diminution in the 
amount of wines and spirits imported into London, is 
probably partly owing to the increase in the domestic 
manufacture of foreign liquors—and partly owing tv 











time, entered extensively into commercial! business, 


— 


fur primary clementary instruction or primary superior 


the progresy of the temperance cause. 
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